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FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 

tOe  EAST  TWENTY- SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  «2STY 

MEMORANDUM 


Ji, LJ  L. 


O  anil 


t.-  Dr.  .peer 


I  attach  herewith  a  sort  of  digest  of _ sug¬ 
gestions  I  have  made  to  Dr.  Watson  from  time 
to  time  as  to  how  he  might  find  his  raj  m 


ashington. 


and. 


Kfiy K  a  C™~U^ 


<C£iVED> 

EB  3  1921 

ir.  Speer 


At  its  last  meeting  tne  Executive  Council  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  discussed  at  length  the  present  situation  of  the 
Churches  in  the  -fesh  Ana  their  immeuiate  tasks  and  most  difficult  problems.  There 

A 

were  representatives  present  from  almost  all  the  Protestant  bodies  and  from  all 

sections  of  the  country.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  one  of  our  needs  is  for  some 

Cuu- 

simple  statement  of  what  the  present  business  of  the  Church  is  anu  what^ its  main 

functions  especially  in  the  field  of  education  and  social  and  industrial  readjustment. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  such  a  statement  and  to  issue 

it  in  the  name  of  the  Council  in  the  hope  tliat  it  might  be  constructively  criticized 

and  thus  pave  the  way  for  some  more  adequate  statement  that  would  generally  satisfy 

the  Churches  and  define  the  right  p}ace  of  the  Church  in  the  present  hour. 

The  Committee  is  agreed  that  the  first  business  of  the  Church,  now  and  always 

is  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  and  to  serve  the  world  in 

love.  One  of  our  denominations  at  a  recent  missionary  conference  adoped  a  statement 

of  the  aim  of  foreign  missions  which  seems  to  us  just  and  adequate: 

’’The  supreme  and  controlling  aim  of  foreign  missions  is  to  make  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  known  to  all  men  as  their  Divine  Saviour  and  to  persuade 
them  to  become  His  discoples;  to  gather  these  disciples  into  Christian 
churches  which  shall  be  self-propagating,  self-supporting,  and  self-governing; 
to  cooperate,  so  long  as  necessary,  with  these  churches  in  the  evangelizing 
of  their  countrymen  and  in  bringing  to  bear  on  all  human  life  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  Christ. 

That  which  our  missions  are  responsible  for  doing  abroad  in  founding  the 
Christian  Church  oar  Churches  at  home  already  founded  are  responsible  for  doing  in 
full  and  complete  measure.  Their  duty  is  to  evangelize  America.  Individuals 
should  seek  to  win  other  individuals  to  the  faith  and  service  of  Christ.  And 
groups  of  Christian  men  who  have  group  relations  with  other  men  are  in  duty  bound  to 
make  those  group  relations  Christian  and  to  use  them  to  extend  Christ’s  mastery  ov6r 


human  lives  ana  human  life. 


1  fit 


Christianity  strites  its  roots  into  the  woi  Id  at  the  beginning  and 
from  those  rootages  spreaa  through  city  and  country  by  one  simple  method,  namely 
the  spontaneous  propagation  of  Christianity  by  all  Christians.  The  man  who  received 
Christ  spolce  of  Him  to  the  next  man.  This  kina  of  personal  evangelization  is  the 
first  need  of  the  Church  and  the  world  to-day.  The  idea  that  the  world  or  any 
one  land  is  to  oe  evangelised  by  one  section  of  the  Christian  body,  the  other  sections 
being  exempt  from  all  duty  of  propagation  of  the  faith,  is  preposterous  for  many 
reasons,  chiefly  because  a  faith  that  aoes  not  make  every  possessor  eager  to  propa¬ 
gate  it,  is  not  worth  propagating,  ana  will  not  be  received  by  any  pe'oole  towhom  it 
is  offeied.  The  religion  that  woulu  spread  among  men  must  be  offered  by  man  to  man; 
and  its  power, seen  in  dominating  tli  lives  of  all  its  auherents  ana  making  them  eager 
for  its  dissemination,  is  essential  as  a  testimonial  of  worth.  No  propagation 
by  a  profession,  essential  as  a  distinct  teaching  and  leaning  class  may  be,  will 
ever  accomplish  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  great  mass  of  common  men  who  preach 
Christ  where  they  stand,  in  home,  office,  road  or  shop. 


Of  the  many  special  problems  which  arise  in  the  course  of  her  prosecution 
of  her  primary  business  and  which  inevitably  become^  a  part  of  that  business  there 
are  three  which  the  Executive  Committee  specially  considered  and  on  which  we 
believe  there  is  great  need  of  a  clarifying  word. 

1.  What  i3  the  business  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  social  and  industrial 

problem  of  the  day?  The  Church  can  and  must  affirm  the  sacredness  of  personality 

O- 

which  means  that  a  contract  for  labor  ^wholly  different  from  a  contract  for  goods, 

that  toil  that  undermines  health,  that  permanently  saps  nervous  energy,  that  is  aim 

less  and  hopeless  because  it  sees  no  outcome,  that  has  no  satisfaction  in  the  process 

and  no  share  in  the  result  is  un-Christian  toil.  The  Church  ha3  a  stake  in  creating 

men 

such  conditions  that  hxxhz  may  not  only  become  Christian  but  may  stay  Christian. 

Tne  Churohmmust  affirm  democracy,  i.e.  not  equality,  but  equal  opportunity  for  all 
persons  to  develop  tnar  highest  powers.  The  Church  must  affirm  that  the  law  of  love 
is  a  law  of  nature  as  well  as  a  law  of  Cod  and  is  not  to  be  subordinated  to  any  laws 
of  biology  or  economics.  The  Church  does  not  loiow  enough  to  serve  as  arbitrator  in 
specific  troubles,  but  it  does  know  that  some  conditions  are  incompatible  with  the 
rights  of  personality  ana  with  justice  and  the  law  of  love  and  it  has  a  duty  to 
declare  that  such  conditi  ns  cannot  be  right  and  especially  to  dothis  in  behalf  of 
those  who  have  no  one  else  to  speak  for  them.  The  Old  Testament  law  did  not  C 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  oniy^and  the  Jewish  Church  was  charged  with  definite  and 
specific  social  unties  as  well  as  with  general  principles.  The  Church  does  know 
also  ana  must  say  that  until  the  motive  of  c^<nv/  is  replaced  by  mutual  confidence, 

until  inauscry  is  based  not  on  fear  but  on  faith  and  respect  there  i3  no  peace 
and  no  progress.  The  Church  must  affirm  that  all  honest  enterprise^  is  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  which  all  men  3rouid  work  with  common  purpose,  common  responsibility  and  common 
share  in  the  result.  The  Church  must  see  clearly  that  all  wrong  things  must  be  righted 
and  fchat  these  wrong  things  are  and  haota  how  far  the  righting  of  them  is  the  business 
of  the  Church,  and  how  far  it  is  the  business  of  Shristian  men  acting  as  citizens  bn 
the  state.  These  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  witness  to  the 
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principles  of  Christianity  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  be  valid  such  witness 
must  be  intelligent,  both  as  to  abstract  principles  aim  a3  to  tneir  impact  upon 
reality.  But  there  will  be  loss  ana  not  gain  if  Christian  men  do  not  reserve  and 
discharge  outside  the  Church  the  functions  which  it  is  their  business  to  perform  for 
through  the  two  other  divine  institutions,  the  family  and  the  State. 


2.  A  second  problem  relates  to  Christian  education.  And  Christian  education 
is  a  comprehensive  term.  It  includes  five  things;  (1)  The  teaching  of  the  great 
institutions  which  are  not  maintained  oy  the  Church  ought  to  oe  Christian  teaching, 
not  in  any  narrow  sense  but  in  the  sense  that  it  ought  to  support  and  not  destroy  the 
Christian  faith.  The  naturalistic  and  rationalistic  view  ought  not  to  control  the 
scientific  and  philosophic  teaching  in  our  universities.  The  issue  cannot  be  met  in 
any  dTiiuviovJvij'  or  polemic  way.  Butthe  Church  ought  to  produce  the  able  and 
believing  men  who  will  mahe  their  way  into  these  high  teaching  posts  ana  who  will 
hold  ana  teach  convictions  which  make  Christian  fdith  possible.  (2)  The  Churches 
should  maintain  their  distinctively  Christian  colleges  and  should  so  equip  and  conduct 
them  that  they  can  hold  their  own  with  the  great  universities.  These  schools  are 
e®Qd  to  produce  the  leadership  needed  which  must  come  in  larger  part  from  them  and 

aH  , 

to  prove  that  Christ  ianity  can  live  with  m  muXW  about  nature  and  man.  (3)  The 
Churches  must  surround  their  young  men  and  women  in  whatever  higher  institutions  they 
may  be  with  the  influences  which  will  sustain  their  faith  and  character  and  send  fhem  forth 
intellectually  fully  equipped  and  also  mentally  and  spiritually  fitteu  for  the  worn  of  the 
Church  in  the  modern  world.  (4)  The  Churches  must  find  the  reasons  for  the  insufficient 
supply  of  men  for  the  ministry.  There  are  5299  studeris  in  all  the  Protestant  theological 

seminaries.  This  is  one  fourth  the  numer  needed  simply  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 

A 

Churches.  The  influences  which  will  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  ministers  mu3t  be  set 

in  operation  and  the  seminaties  must  he  enabled  to  provide  an  adequate  and  effective 

oJ_ 

training.  (5)  There  roust  be  such  a  reorganization  and  cooperation  agencies, as 
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will  provide  necessary  religious  education  for  our  own  people.  The  work  of  the 
public  schools  must  be  so  3upplementeu  in  Sunday  School,  Church  school  and  home 
education  that  the  conditions  of  religious  ignorance  revealed  by  the  study  of 
religion  in  the  army  in  the  war  may  he  completely  changed. 

The  Churches  have  a  colossal  work  of  religious  education  to  do  at  once. 

3,  We  believe  that  only  Christianity  can  meet  the  problems  involved  in 
international  and  inter-racial  relations.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
proclaim  those  principles  of  human  unity,  of  the  outy  of  service  and  unselfishness, 
of  goodwill  and  brotherhood,  of  indivisible  human  interest,  of  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness  without  which  strife  and  ruin  are  inevitable,  with  which  peace  and  prosperity 
are  sure. 

Sere  are  four  of  the  clear  and  immediate  duties  of  the  Church.  They  are 
duties  of  each  church  and  of  all  the  churches,  Bach  denomination  must  deal  with  them 
for  itself.  And  all  the  denominations  must  deal  with  them  unitedly..  It  seems  to 
us  that  they  have  in  tjie  Beueral  Council  anu  its  related  agencies  an  adequate  instrumen¬ 
tality  for  their  cooperative  work  in  these  tqsks. 
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(general  Committee  on  Army  anil  Nang  Chaplains 


MEMORANDUM 


FROM 

TO 


DATE 


SUBJECT 


January  SI,  1921 


Or.  C.  S.  Macfarland 
Dr.  E.  0.  Watson 


SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Guest  Offioe,  kept  clearly  as  such,  with  reference  books  and  material 
handy  and  ispt  in  such  apple-pie  order  as  not  to  offend  even  Mark  Anthony  - 
then  getting  people  to  come  and  use  it. 

2.  A  special  Publicity  Service,  through  which  matters  associated  with  national 
life  should  go  out, 

3.  Local  publicity  Service  fo r  Washington  papers  constantly  informing  the 
Washington  public  of  the  doings  of  the  offioe  and  the  Council  generally. 

4.  Creation  of  contacts  with  all  denominations  and  attendance  of  local  synods, 

conferences  and  associations  meetingjin  Washington  and  vicinity,  and  in  the 
South  East  generally. 

5.  Special  contact  with  offices  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
at  Richmond. 

6.  Contaot  with  Presbyterian  Ghurch  in  the  United  States  and  Methodist 
Ep isoopal  Chuich  South  and  colored  bodies  in  offioes  at  Nashville. 

7.  Contact  with  union  and  denominational  minister’s  meetings  in  Richmond, 
and  other  reasonably  nearby  points  to  Washington,  including  Baltimore. 

8.  Bring  Council  into  relation  with  national  occasions  like  inauguration  of 
President,  eto. 

9.  Contacts  with  Government  agencies  and  National  Societies,  getting  intimatel 
acquainted  with  their  officials  so  they  would  intimately  turn  to  us. 

10.  U.S.  Census  bureau  -  arrangements  for  continuous  statistics. 

11.  Contact  with  nearby  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  interest  of  our  work. 

12.  Visitation  to  educational  institutions  in  Washington  and  nearby  territory. 

13.  Assistance  to  board  of  Finances 

a.  Find  out  prpspective  givers  to  our  work 

b.  Follow  up  and  secure  appropriations  for  Chaplain’s  work. 

14.  Visitation  to  camps  near  Washington  and  towards  the  South. 

15.  Get  the  word  out  to  Denominational  Boards  so  that  they  will  commit  their 
tasks  to  us  instead  of  sending  representatives  to  Washington. 

16.  Get  National  Social  Orgaiizations  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  use  our 
offioe  for  tneir  representatives,  conferences,  etc. 


January  31,  1921 


Dr.  C.  S.  Macfarlanol. 

Dr.  fi.  0.  Watson 


SUGGESTIONS  (Cont’d). 

17.  Keep  in  touch  with  all  conferences  in  Washington  of  a  national 
character,  representing  the  Federal  Gouncil,  either  formally  or 
infoimally,  as  the  case  may  be. 

18.  Watch  legisl  ation  on  matters  affecting  Religious  and  Social  Life. 

19.  Get  acquaintance  and  contacts  at  the  Embassies  whenever  it  can  be 
dona  in  a  natural  way. 
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?ite  Cor.:  ilttee  appoint -id  by  the  Administrative  C  mittee  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  United  Xntharan  Church  with  r  (arc  to  the  relations 
ol  tJie  ’,'nttafi  In  therm  Church  to  tj.w  i  auorul  Council  reported  that  it  ha-  had 
i;  very  lull  »ojb  fraternal  conioronee  with  sevon  representatives  of  tire  Ixsoutive 
hoaxtt  of  the  United  totneran  Church  on  April  21st  anti  that  in  stultion  Hr.  Spear 
hai  unci  sever.-.l  aupolemmtnry  conferences  with  '  r.  :  nubel.  The  brethren  01 
t  s  r„ther:xi  Church  hai  evince,  the  most  cordial  spirit  oi  fellowship  t;nC  nesured 
the  fonr.it  tea  of  the  ir  earnest  i  os  Ira  to  find,  a  plfh  of  cooperation  wi.icb 
.alt  the  support  of  the  tnitoi  Juthori®  bo*'.;  ••«'  bring  them  into  as 

full  ooop?r';  tiva  relationships  ns  might  be  :ot®'  pr/iotic*  1©  >.t  the  present  item 
C  ■  Kilt  toe  h.ss-.'.ref  the  ?.iither-.n  brethren  that  it  *n.»  oonii<  ..;it  the  r«der«i 
Council  wo-J‘  gladly  welcome  th«w  into  us  full  m  clone  n  rdittion.-hip  ns  they 

.  .  ..  to  g  ,  r.  it  r  ■  '  i  2y  ■ t. , l.t  to  meet  the  inquiries  oj  iits 

utheran  represent  a il vae  on  four*  points,  luesaly,  (IS  that  wMi«  ueb&rrod  by 
it#  Co;»  ti  tut  ion  frosi  drafting  new  oreads  or  forms  of  governs  «t  v  rituals; 
of  .'orahip, the  Council  rests  immovably  upon  tb«  central  -.victim  ax  the 
evangelical  Qhurches  regard  inf  ’  'Jesus  f.-jrist  -a  their  *  i«  ino  lord  and  •  eviour- 
.■•.jy;  its  wiitxiiM  presupposes  *j»  .ss*oai«s  tue  fundament  1  sith  of  tt-t.  historic 
evangelical  creeds;  that  the  unoil  doss  not  go  beyond  the  f!«2<  ol  action 

recognised  as  legitimate  nnd  neessst  ry  by  its  component  churches  but  v  >••*.»  only 

to  servo  ns  a  ooraaon  inetm -lentality  for  i  i«ir  eorawa  .m  cooper  .ti  vs  action*, 
in  this  field;  (3)  th.:t  the  'utheran  aurch  in  coning  into  too  fello.vahip  of 
t.  .unril  wtnlf.  pot  cawpromis©  its  autonomy  in  any  rasp  ct  v  ,aiSoavsr,Uie 
Vohbtit  tion  of  the  Council  f orb ix dins’  it  "in  nn.v  way  to  Unit  v.  .  full  autonomy 
ot  *ho  oristian  hot  lee  etihorlnt.  to  it*  (4)  that  ir.  c  uri;  of  the  £Tcs»r  issions 
of  tho  Council  any  the  corapo-vrit  bales  are  free  to  direct  ir  cooperating 
actions  In  .•»  c..  arches  inieh  .sturesaly  coenfe*-  t.'-ir  ir  sorest*  it;,  ti  use 

explanations  ^  ass..:  >:nni t toe  b u.  Ldontly  rqrttttM  to  t  o 
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lathaysm  brethren  its  conviction  that  the  federal  Council  unwld  rejoice  to 

nave  the  United  mther an  Church  become  a  full  regular  *•*•*>  of  the  Council 

an 

but  that  if  tfce  Executive  Board  of  the  united  Luther/  Chur  oh  was  not  able  jot 
to  recommend  this,  the  Administrative  Coranittao  would  be  glad  to  haw  the 
Lutheran  Church  becoae.aa  Dr.  Xrtubel  suggested,  a  te*»r*rlly  affiliated  body, 
fully  cooperative  am  participating  in  aa  taaay  activities  as  night  be  found 
practicable  with  the  hope  of  full  and  uacomitional  membership  in  the  future. 
On  tills  basis  the  Lutheran  brethren  express m  the  belief  that  a  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  could  be  found. 

The  Ad minis tratibe  desalt  tee  recognised  this  report  ot  the  Cos-iittee  and 
approved  its  action  am  continued  It  with  power  to  continue  she  negotiations 
with  the  Committee  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  and  to  report  again  to  the 


t  drain la tratisa  Committee. 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Administrative  committee  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  United  Intherjm  Church  with  regard  to  the  relations 
of  t)io  United  Iwtheran  Church  to  the  Federal  Council  reported  that  it  had  hud 
a  very  full  and  fraternal  conference  with  seven  representatives  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  I?nited  Intheran  Church  on  April  21st  and  that  in  addition  :tr.  Speer 
had  had  several  supplementary  conferences  with  Vr.  1'nubel.  The  brethren  of 
the  In  therein  Church  had  evinced  the  most  cordial  spirit  of  fellowship  and  assured 
the  Caamittoe  of  the  ir  earnest  desire  to  find  a  plan  of  cooperation  which 
would  command  the  support  of  die  United  Jjuthernn  both  and  bring  them  into  as 
full  cooperative  relationships  ns  might  be  found  practicable  at  the  present  time. 
The  Oormlttoe  assured  the  Ill  the  ran  brethren  that  it  was  cons  id  out  the  T'ederal 
Council  would  gladly  welcome  them  into  tie  full  a r*  close  a  relationship  as  they 
wero  now  prepared  to  OotM^and  It  especial  ly  sought  to  meet  the  inquiries  of  Jtffce 
Intheran  representatives  on  four  points,  namely,  (1)  that  while  debarred  by 
its  Constitution  from  drafting  new  creeds  or  forms  of  government  cr  rituals 
of  worship, the  Council  rests  i%>ovably  upon  the  central  conviction  oi  the 
evangelical  churches  regard ing  "Jo sub  Christ  as  their  Divine  lord  end  Caviour" 
amt  its  axis  tones  presupposes  and  assumes  the  fundamental  faith  of  the  historic 
evangelical  crouds;  (2)  that  the  Council  does  not  go  beyond  the  field  of  action 
recognized  as  legitimate  and  necessary  by  its  component  churches  but  seeks  only 
to  sorve  as  a  common  instrumentality  for  their  common  and  cooperative  actions 
in  this  field;  (3)  that  the  Duthoran  Church  in  coming  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Council  viouli  not  compromise  its  autonomy  In  d*iy  rsepoct  whatsoever, the 
Const  It  .tion  of  the  Council  forbidding  it  Hin  any  way  to  limit  the  full  autonomy 
of  the  Christian  boulos  adhering  to  it.  (4)  that  in  the  work  oi  the  Commissions 
of  the  Council  any  of  the  component  bodies  are  free  to  direct  their  cooperating 
actions  in  the  churohes  which  uxpressly  coronal*  their  interest,  iitb  these 
explanations  and  assuror, oes  the  Coramittoe  had  confidently  represented  to  the 


Intheron  brethren  ltn  conviction  that  the  1  DO  oral  Council  would  rejoice  to 
have  the  United  Intheran  Church  become  a  full  and  regular  member  of  tlie  Council 
but  that  if  the  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Uitber /Church  was  not  able  yot 
to  recommend  this,  the  Administrative  Connitteo  would  be  plat  to  h:ve  the 
Lutheran  Church  b«c ome,as  Ur.  Kmibel  sugces tad t  a  temporarily  affiliated  body, 
fully  cooperative  and  participating  in  as  many  activities  as  night  be  found 
practicable  with  the  hope  of  full  and  unconfl  ltional  membership  in  the  future. 

On  this  basis  the  Lutheran  brot/iren  expresses  the  belief  that  t  practical 
solution  oi  the  problem  could  be  fount!. 

The  Ad  mini  strati  be  Committee  recognized  this  report  0J  the  Committee  tint1 
approved  its  action  and  continued  It  wit)  power  to  continue  the  negotiations 
with  the  Committee  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  and  to  report  again  to  tho 
Adfliinistratlen  Committee. 


ilono  .  J  'dltfjftjdu/ 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 
MEMORANDUM 

Date  Feb.  21,  19C1 

Fr0B  T>r,  Mac  far  land 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 

To 

Subject: 

Will  you  please  loolc  over  the  enclosed  statement  and 


correct  it  and  add  to  it  at  your  convenience. 


V7HAT  HAS  3SS2T  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE 
FS3SBAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA. 


"The  Council  has  brought  into  genuine  fellowship,  cooperation,  common 
action  and  expression  thirty-one  denominations  which  previously  had 
relatively  little  association,  no  formal  relationship,  and  which  in  many 
cases  knew  little  of  each  others  work. 

The  Council  has,  during  the  decade  of  its  active  existence,  done  perhaps 
its  greatest  work  in  the  creation  of  a  new  state  of  mind  on  tne  part  of 
the  representatives  of  these  religious  forces. 

The  Council  has  reasonably  succeeded  in  developing  a  democratic  body, 
preserving  the  autonomy  of  its  constituent  and  affiliated  elements,  so 
that  it  has  become  genuinely  representative.  It  has  sought  to  serve 
rather  than  to  direct  and  control.  Its  voice  lias  become  the  expression 
of  the  religious  and  moral  sentiment  of  the  Evangelical  Churches, 

The  Council  has  made  some  contribution  to  the  work  of  Horae  Missions  and 
Foreign  Missions  as  a  promoting  agency  through  its  surveys  and  its  constant 
incitement  to  larger  cooperative  service  on  the  part  of  Mission  Boards 
and  the  Inter-$oard  Bodie  s. 

As  the  one  common  agency  officially  representing  the  churches,  its  unify¬ 
ing  influence  upon  the  Denominational  Boards,  their  Boards,  and  upon 
various  Inter-Board  and  voluntary  Inter-Denominational  Bodies,  while 
difficult  to  estimate  in  terms,  has  undoubtedly  been  very  great. 

It  has  been,  through  its  office  in  Washington,  of  national  service,  not 
as  a  lobby,  but  as  a  help  tothe  Government. 


4*  When  war  was  declared,  the  Council  had  arranged  within  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  calling  of  the  religious  forces  of  America  together  at  Washington* 

It  created  the  General  War  Time  Commission  of  the  Churches  which  brought  • 
about  the  greatest  unification  of  service  that  had  ever  been  experienced 
up  to  that  time,  and  came  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  Army  and  ITavy,  but  in  presenting  to  the  people  the  moral 
aims  of  the  war, 

5,  It  has  unified  the  forces  of  its  constituent  denominations  in  the  realm  of 
Evangelism;  has  made  important  contributions  to  the  common  work  of  Christian 
Education;  has  exercised  marked  leadership  in  developing  and  formulating 
the  social  sonscience  of  the  churches;  has  incited  new  interest  in  the 
rural  churches  and  their  communities  through  its  careful  surveys,  and  has 
again  and  again  brought  the  unified  forces  of  the  churches  to  bear  in  the 
cause  of  temperance. 

6.  In  international  relations  it  has  had  a  large  part  in  bringing  about  and 
developing  international  conferences  of  Christian  leaders,  the  exchange  of 
representatives  of  the  churches  in  various  countries;  has  been  effective 
in  rallying  the  help-  of  the  churches  for  physical  relief  in  Europe  and 
for  relief  of  the  churches  in  devastated  countries. 

It,  has  from  time  to  time  taken  up  critical  situations  in  our  relations  with 
Mexico  and  with  the  Orient, 

Its  contact  and  influence  lias  had  much  to  do  with  the  organization  and 
development  of  similar  federated  bodies  in  Europe  and  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  called  th«  preliminary  conference  which  has  led  up  to  the  proposal  for 
the  Universal  Conference  for  the  Church  of  Christ  on  life  and  Work,  for 
which  preparations  are  now  being  made. 
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7,  it  has  taken  up  such  matters  as  the  nurture  of  the  TTegro  Churches  and 
Inter-Racial  Relations. 

It  lias  been  responsible  for  the  organization  and  development  of  local 
federations  of  churches  in  irnportant  cities  throughout  the  country. 

8.  The  Council  has  taken  up  from  time  to  time  such  timely  matters  as  the' 
exhibit  of  the  Panama  Exposition,  the  celebration  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary. 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Council  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  tabula¬ 
tion,  When  one  comes  to  compare,  however,  the  relations  of  the  churches 
as  they  now  exist  v/ith  their  isolation  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  it  is  clear  that,  relatively  speaking,  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  during  those  last  ten  years  as  over  against  the  preceding  four 
hundred  years  during  which  time  the  church  bodies  were  getting  farther 
and  farther  apart  on  the  whole. 


Wide  significance  of  this  Conference.  Will  affeot  ultimately  other 
Lutherans  here.  Whole  question  of  relationships  for  Lutherans 
is  reawakening  throughout  the  world.  There  is  a  true  sense 
in  which  the  United  Lutheran  Church  is  a  pathfinder  in  this 
matter . 


There  is  a  real  unity  of  Lutherans  in  their  faith.  Its  strength  in 
this  country  (Theologioal  professors) 

(Pastors  ) 

We  believe  we  must  preserve  it.  Believe  we  can  best  serve  by 
doing  so.  Must  not  endanger  it . 


We  believe  there  exists  a  minimizing  of  the  importance  of  faith  in 
Reformed  Protestantism  -  that  service  has  been  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  faith.  We  believe  also  that  there  have  been 
departures  from  Evangelioal  faith  which  are  dangerous  and 
which  are  freely  permitted. 


However,  no  holier  than  thou  attitude. 

A  real  desire  to  give  and  receive  recognition  as  Christians. 

A  real  desire  to  understand  and  to  be  understood. 

A  real  desire  to  co-operate  if  we  can  -  recognizing  that  there 
is  much  to  be  done  not  now  done;  and  recognizing  this  to 
be  a  critical  time  in  the  whole  problem  of  co-operation . 


How  we  view  the  Federal  Council,  especially  with  its  enlarged  plans 
adopted  at  Bo  ton. 

1.  Ho  longer  a  consultative  and  advisory  body  merely,  but  an 
Executive  body. 

3.  Executive  in  matters  which  involve  the  teaching  01  the 
faith  -  e.g..  Evangelism.  Local  Federations. 

a.  In  these  matters  not  distinctly  aiming  to  assist  the 
^reservation  of  distinctions,  but  to  blur  them. 

tit  is  right  that  agreements  among  Protestants  should 
be  emphasized.  The  disagreements,  however,  must  not 
be  minimized,  if  Christ's  full  glory  is  to  be  known.) 
This  tendency  becomes  anifest  above  all  in  local 
federations  and  their  operations;  elsewhere  also 
(France) . 

b.  Entering  upon  these  matters  without  any  agreed  state¬ 
ments  of  faith,  though  assuming  that  such  agreement 
exists . 

3. Controlled  by  the  thought  that  a  common  service  will  proauce 
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a  ooffimon  faith. 

The  good  in  this  thought  is  that  acquaintance,  frank 
conference,  and  mutual  planning  will  help  to  the 
desired  end.  To  go  further,  into  united  notion, 
involves  in  many  fields  a  necessary  reduction  of  faith 
to  the  lowest  common  terms. 

4.  Theorizing  strongly  and  placing  much  machinery  in 

operation  and  absorbing  the  working  forces  of  the 
churohes  -  all  in  the  effort  to  have  the  world  in 
its  organisms  follow  Christian  principles  even  though 
the  world  in  those  organisms  has  not  been  truly  con¬ 
verted  to  Christian  principles. 

5.  Does  not  dearly,  definitely,  and  specifically  set  forth 

the  things  in  which  the  churches  may  co-operate. 


The  consequent  deductions  for  the  Federal  Council  and  for  the  United 
Lutheran  Chur  oh . 

The  Federal  Council  has  been  assuming  the  form,  of  a  super- 
ohurch,  doing  the  work  of  the  churches  and  in  iiome  respects 
duplicating  the  efforts  of  the  churches.  One  'of  two  con¬ 
sequences  seems  ultimately  inevitable.  Either  the  Federal 
Council  in  its  present  developments  will  be  oritioized, 
condemned,  and  permanently  injured,  or  it  will  practically 
aooomplish  the  union  of  much  of  Reformed  Protestantism,  If 
this  latter  eventuality  can  result,  we  can  only  wish  upon 
it  God's  blessing  in  its  way. 

The  United  Lutheran  Church  could  not  enter  into  the  Federal 
Council  without  very  important  changes  in  the  constitution 
and  purposes  and  activities  of  the  latter.  Were  therb  any 
willingness  for  our  sakes  to  make  such  changes,  we  should 
thereby  have  held  the  Federal  Council  back  from  the  above 
mentioned  desirable  end;  thus  our  position  would  be  that  of 
a  hind»rer .  The  Federal  Council  and  the  United  Lutheran 
Churoh  are  both  unpersuaded  that  the  Federal  Council's 
present  oourse  will  lead  to  the  above  mentioned  undesirable 
end  (the  permanent  injury  of  the  Federal  Counoil);  were  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  persuaded  thereof  (it  _is  fearful 
thereof),  it  would  plead  with  the  Federal  Council  so  to 
ohange  it3  constitution  and  methods  as  to  open  the  way  now 
for  the  United  Lutheran  Church  to  enter. 


Conclusions 


1.  The  United  Lutheran  Church  ought  not  and  oannot  now  become 
organically  a  part  of  the  Federal  Council. 
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3.  The  United  Lutheran  Church  would  he  glad  to  find  in 

this  conference  methods  whereby  it  can  manifestly  show 
its  friendliness  towards  the  Federal  Council.  These 
should  be  definite  and  well  understood,  if  they  are 
at  all  desired  by  the  Federal  Council. 

3.  The  United  Lutheran  Church  would  be  glad  to  find  in  this 
conference  methods  whereby  in  local  federations  its 
friendliness  oan  be  clear,  and  possible  co-operation 
take  place. 

4.  The  United  Lutheran  Church  would  gladly  arrange  to  assume 
any  financial  obligations  which  agreed  relationships  to 
the  Federal  Council  would  make  it  proper  to  pay. 


FEDERAL  eoUSGIL  OF  THE  6HU06HE3  OF  OKESST  SI3  M'ERICA 

1  10S  CAST  TWENTY*8EC0ND  STREET,  NEW  YOFIU  CITY 

MEMORANDUM 


To. 


fcl. 


%ri  'l&A  1 


OSJ  >((o  ^ 

/yo-.^’vC^  ^  t-(AyL~v^  j  /VVSvxA^  -4)S  A/|4^-M 

(K-t^^ZXDfv% „ 

U  /W^  SU^r  ^ 


/VV~^A-*- 

«>|*VvjAc^ri f. 


MEMORANDUM 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
105  East  22d  Street 
New  York 


Mr 


Dr.  Macfarland 


Date  June  7,  1920 


Subject:  Suggestions  to  Dr.  Macfarland  for  a  possible  correlation  of 

denominational  forward  movement  programs 


The  development  of  the  forward  movement  organizations  in  most  of 
the  leading  denominations  has  brought  about  a  possible  new  factor  of  immed¬ 
iate  church  cooperation  that  makes  possible  the  correlation  at  once  of  these 
various  programs  into  a  many  sided  program  of  cooperation  with  little  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  beyond  that  which  the  movements  would  be  compelled  to 
disburse  for  their  own  work. 

This  correlation  has  been  already  accomplished  in  a  very  partial 
and  spasmodic  way  but  with  sufficient  experimentation,  -  in  the  grouping  of 
evangelistic  secretaries  and  the  social  service  secretaries  -  to  indicate  its 
possibilities.  In  any  program  there  should  be  kept  in  mind  primarily  t  e 
spirit  of  democracy. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  measures  as  practicable  for  the 
Federal  Council  to  take  at  oncei 

I.  Preliminary  steps 

1.  A  study  of  the  forward  movements  and  a  charting 
of  same  to  discover  and  to  indicates 

a.  The  plans,  if  any,  for  cooperative 
work  in  their  training  schools,  confer¬ 
ences  and  organizations. 

b.  The  similar  phases  of  work  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  various  movements 
which,  when  correlated,  could  become 
a  common  program. 

c.  The  points  of  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  the  twe  programs. 

2.  An  analysis  and  visualization  of  the  experiments 
to  date.  Under  Federal  Council,  Interchurch,  etc. 
are  correlated  forward  movements. 

3.  Personal  contacts  with  the  various  forward  movement 
executives  to  discover  those  of  a  cooperative  mind 
and  to  lay  the  ground  work  for  a  larger  correlation. 
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4.  Small  group  conferences  of  like  minded  executives 
to  lead  up  to: 

5.  A  thorough-going  conference  to  bring  about  an  ed¬ 
ucational  program  (see  exhibit  A  in  plans  present¬ 
ed  to  In ter church. 

II.  All  of  these  steps  to  lead  up  to  a  year’s  program  somewhat 
as  follows: 


1.  Interdenominational,  nationa,  state,  district  and 
local  cooperative  conferences.  (See  exhibit  B.  This 
exhibit  B  plan  involves  some  of  the  Interchurch  con¬ 
ference  plans,  but  in  the  main,  is  an  attempt  to 
suggest  a  completely  new  combination  of  denominational 
plans.  This  has  received  the  approval  of  a  few  of 
the  leading  Baptist  Forward  Movement  men  and  New  Era 
leaders. 

2.  To  relate  forward  movement  executives  organizationally 
as  follows: 

a.  A  kind  of  educational  council  growing  out 
of  the  plans  of  Exhibit  A  (which  would 
meet  two  or  three  times  a  year) 

b.  A  group  of  cabinets  who  would  correspond 
to  various  departments  of  work  such  as 
social  service,  evangelism,  etc.,  and 
would  include  the  field  workers  of  the 
forward  movements. 

c.  State  councils  (Interchurch) 

d.  County  councils  (Interchurch  or  Federal 
Council  -  not  yet  organized) 

e.  City  Federations  (Federal  Council) 


All  of  this  has  been  dictated  off  hand  just  as  I  would  have  talked 
this  over  with  you  and  is  still  put  in  the  light  of  my  former  relationship. 

I  am  sure  the  Interchurch  cannot  plan  under  its  modified  limited  scope  to 
go  forward  with  this.  Indeed,  no  one  was  working  on  it  this  last  year  in  a 
general  way.  I  am  sure  further  that  the  Federal  Council  would  have  almost  a 
free  field  and  one  that  would  be  recognized  at  once  by  the  various  forward 
movements.  I  shall  be  back  in  New  York  Saturday  morning  this  week. 

Exhibit  C  contains  some  suggestions  which  I  had  given  to  the  Inter¬ 
church  which  are  not  direetly  invblved  In  this  plan  but  they  might  be  of 
interesV'to  you. 


SUGGESTED  TALKING  POINTS  ON  LOCAL 
COOPERATION 

A  possible  agenda  on  county  and  conraiuo: iy  work  for  Forw;  rd  Movement  and 

Departmental  Executives. 


1.  SHALL  there  be  a  recognition  cf  the  wisdom  of  promoting  local  cooperation 

(as  the  very  heart  of  Intercaurch  work'. 

By  local  cooperation,  we  mean  tne  correlating  of  district  denomina¬ 
tional  plans  into  a  county  organization  and  program,  and  of  local 
church  plans  into  a  community  program. 

2.  SHALL  NOT  THE  FINANCING  OF  SUCH  A  PROGRAM  BE  COLLABORATIVE  -  i.e.,  by  local 

community,  by  the  denominations  participating,  by  the  I.W.M.  -  (and  pos¬ 
sibly  Federal  Council  Commissions). 

3.  SHALL  THE  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  BE  ADAPTED  TO  SUCH  LOCAL  NEEDS  AS  SHaLL  GRaDUaLLY 

aND  CONTINUOUSLY  BE  REVEALED  BY  LOCAL  SURVEYS?  But  this  does  not  mean  th-t 
the  cooperative  program  is  dependent  upon  surveys  or  confined  to  tfeiif' 
programming  conferences. 

4.  SHALL  NOT  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  "the  community  boundaries"  be  the  Survey 

forces  wherever  they  are  organised. 

5.  Is  not  the  principle  of  a  CORRELATED  PROGRAM  the  right  one  -  so  that  there 

shall  be  but  one  Interchip  ch  Movement  Program  given  to  county  and  community 
forces  —  then 


IF  SO 

SHALL  IT  NOT  BE  RECOGNIZED  THAT  THE  DENOMINATIONS  SHOULD  HAVE  a  PART  IN  THE 
CREATION  OF  THESE  PLANS  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP?  AND  NOT  SIMPLY  BE  ASKED  TO 
APPROVE  THEM  AFTER  THEIR  CREATION 


AND  THEREFORE 

The  following  (or  a  similarly  thorough-going)  method  should  be  taken  to 
accomplish  this  purpose; 

A« 

*1.  That  arrangement  be  made  for  an  extended  conference,-  three  to  five 
days,  in  a  secluded  place  for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  and  of  thinking 
through  a  constructive  program. 

2.  That  personnel  of  this  conference  should  be  the  executives  of  the 
several  departments,  the  general  directors,  the  Field  Directors  of 
the  Forward  Movements,  the  executives  of  the  Federal  Council,  the 
executives  of  the  various  departments  of  the  I.W.M.  interested  in 
community  programs . 

3.  The  departments  would  meet  separately  to  create  their  own  programs. 
They  would  meet  together  to  create  a  united  program. 

4.  This  g  thering  should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  Each  organization  should  c  re  for  the  expenses  of  its  own  men. 
However,  the  executive  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  away  because 
of  the  failure  of  his  department  to  provide  the  expenses. 

6.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  will  ccme  too  late  for  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  denominational  plans.  They  would  proceed  in 
the  meantime. 


B.  . 

A  permanent  council  or  bureau  on  community  cooperative  work. 

This  body  to  have  one  representative  from  e  ch  Forward  lavement  end  one 
from  each  I.W.M.  Department  (and  Federal  Council,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A. , 
and  S.S.Assn. ). 


2.  . 


All  members  should  be  interested  in,  gfnd  trained  toj  community  co¬ 
operative  work.  Each  would  give  most  of  his  time  to  his  own  denom¬ 
ination  or  department  or  organisation. 

6.  IS  IT  NOT  WISE  TO  C/Iy  OUT  PLaNS  aLREaDY  ANNOUNCED  THE  COUNTRY  OVER  AMD 
BUILD  OK  THEM  RATHER  THAN  NEGLECT  THEM  OR  DESTROY  THEM? 


7. 


THAT  is 

ACCOMPLISH  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  - 

n.  The  organization  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  every  county, 
b  The  County  Departmental  Representatives  of  the  Intercnurch  movement 
and  a  SabLet  consisting  of  the  properly  representative  person  from 

c.  Communi  ty^siib -  c  ommitt  e  e 6  or  commissions,  to  be  formed  by  the  county 
executive  committee,  by  sub-dividing  the  advisory  committee  ana 
bv  bringing  together  individual  church  representatives  such  as 
sl“”Sp  etc.,  the..  to  be  brought  together  by 

departments. 

IS  IT  NOT  WISE  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  EFFICIENCY j  TO  ^COGNIZE  THA.T  E.-CH  ®P*™T^ 

SHOULD  SO  ORGANIZE  ITS  WORK,  th  t  its  ^  others, 

of  their  departmental  programs  -  that  is  priortoor  folio  i  ^  noeds 
so  tht  t  no  department  should  be  compelled  to  wait  for  otners. 
and  local  interests  in  special  departments  should  be  capitalized  and 

respected. 

work  to  cooperate,  than  tc  create  a  new  organization. 

8  SHOULD  NOT  A»  IDEALIZED  PLAN.  SIMLA*  TO  THE  CHaPTS  PROPOSED  bT  ML.  HALL, 

promoteb  in  Upi-l  ee_»nities 

in  various  ports  of  the  country. 

possibly  Federal  Council)  working  togetner. 

10.  SHALL  NOT  THE  FOLLOWING  (or  some  similar)  METHOD  OF  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 
AND  POPULAR  EDUCATION  BE  ADOPTED: 

(1)  TRAINING  OF  LEADERS  Judicatories  ^-Presentation  of  plans. 

a-Denominational  District  Judic,  f  oommUnitv  work. 

b-DISTRIGT  OR  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  LEJDEhS  of  —1^^ 
c-COMMUNITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  FIVE  NIGHTS, -for  i 

study  classes .  Mssion  Education  PUns.  There  should 

be  United  plan,-  '  nd  not  several  different  kinds  of  training 

U-SPE™£m"L>RLY  -  poMiUy  L—  o„C.  »  ~W, 
or  suppers,  for  each  department  in  community. 


(2)  INSPIRATIONAL;  GENLRAu  TRAINING,  ETC. 

A.  POPULAR  .  .  , 

1- Addresses  to  Rotary  Clubs.  Kit-anas  and  other  Business  Men  s 

organizations,  Lodges,  Labor  Unions,  etc.,  movies, 
popular  meetings. 

2- High  Schools,  educational  institutions. 

3- Snops  ot  noon. 

4- ’Vomen's  Meetings,  Federations,  clubs,  etc. 

B.  Church  people.  , 

1-r Community  Conventions , -from  three  to  eight  days  -  l 
to  present  the  full-orbed  program. 

SPECIAL  COMMUNITY  CAMF®C-NS  OK  SOME  NEEDED  FUNCTION: 

This  type  is  also  important,  and  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  depart¬ 
mental  leaders  in  I.W.M.  and  the  denominations  and  Federal 

Th'y  ”»ld  .11  cooperate  SO  THAT  EVERT  COMMWITY  TOW) 
Have  THE  PRESSURE  MOST  NEEDED,-  end  perhaps  in  a  general  way, 
EVERY  COMMUNITY  ONE  SUCH  CAMPAIGN  EACH  YEaR.  n 

These  would  have  the  following  ch  racteristics  (among  others). 

(1)  Financed  by  local  community,  and  by  denominational  and  Federal 

}  Council  and  departments  involved.  Each  campaign  would 

be  financed  by  those  interested  specifically  in  it. 

(2)  The  local  work  to  be  led  by  those  specially  interested  in  th-t 
department  or  feature  locally,  with  the  heipof  County  and 
State  departmental  leaders,  and  by  denominational  departmental 
leaders,  and  executives. 

(3)  These  to  last  three  days  to  two  weeks,  or  more  *  ' ^ee  or 
the  character;  e.g.,  a  Stewardship  Drive  might  be  three  or 
four  days;  an  Evangelistic  Campaign  several  weeks. 

tKSS.4 T—::^  by  the  local  cboje^ 
working  ^ItTTthe  county  and  denominational  leaders^ 


(For  expansion  of  this 
see  Conference  Plan. ) 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  SOME  TYPES  OF  CONFERENCES,  OR  CONVENTIONS,  OR 
MEETINGS,  WHICH  WILL  BE  VALUABLE  TO  MOST  NORMAL  COMMUNITIES.  THE 
APPROACH  IS  FROM  THE  LOCAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.  THE  IDEA  IS  TO  MEET  LOCAL 
(COUNTY  AND  C OMMUN ITY  )  NEELS . 


I.  SUMMER  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  OR  CONFERENCES  T'0  TRAIN  COMMUNITY  LEADERS. 

1-  The  Mission  Education  Conferences  are  of  this  order.  The  same 
need  and  the  same  opportunity  exist  for  different  types  of 
workers  -  those  interested  in  Religious  Education,  Social  Ser¬ 
vice,  etc.,  etc. 

2-  These  should  he  planned  tentatively  for  1991. 

3-  There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  these  Assemblies  to  be 
easy  of  access  to  the  people  of  every  state. 

II.  TRAINING  IN  INTERCHURCH  COOPERATIVE  METHODS  AT  DENOMINATIONAL  aNL 

INTERLENOiVlINATIONAL  CONFERENCES  IN  THE  SUMMER,  1920-1921,  euoh  as 

Presbyterian,  Methodist,  etc.-  Sunday  School,  Christian  Endeavor, 

Y  .M.C  .A  . ,  Y  .W  .C  .A . ,  etc  . 

1-  This  does  not  mean  addresses  ABOUT  tne  Interchurch  Movement  - 
i.e.,  to  Interpret  or  extol  the  Movement,  -  nor  do  we  mean  now 
addresses  on  the  general  world  needs,  etc.,  but  PRINCIPLES, 
METHODS,  AND  SPIRITUAL  VALUES  relative  to  COMMUNITY  INTERCHURCH 
WORK,  training  leaders  in  departmental  and  all-round  cooperative 
work  in  home  territory, 

2-  A  thorough-going  program  of  this  sort  will  reach  more  people 
than  any  program  of  distinctly  Interchurch  World  Movement  Con¬ 
ferences  . 

III.  SIMILAR  PLAN  (THOUGH  CONFINED  NECESSARILY  TO  A  SHORTER  PERIOD) 

OF  TRAINING  IN  COMMUNITY  COOPERATIVE  WORK,  carried  into  EVERY  DE¬ 
NOMINATIONAL  DISTRICT  JUDICATORY,  -  such  as  PRESEYTERY,  etc.,  etc. 


IV. INTERCHURCH  PROGRAMIZING  CONFERENCES. 

1-  These  county,  or  in  some  cases  city  or  community,  conferences 
will  follow  the  Local  Surveys'.-  They  are  of  great  importance. 

2-  Unless  previously  organized,  the  County  Organization  should  be 
effected  in  these  conferences. 


V.  COMMUNITY  CONVENTIONS  OR  CONFERENCES  FOR  ALL-ROUNL  CHURCH  WORK: 

This  important  type  to  have  the  following  characterizing  qualities: 

1-  To  be  promoted  by  LISTRICT  DENOMINATIONAL  LEADERS,  working  with 
the  COUNTY  I.C.W.M.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  and  with  SOME  KIND  OF 
A  COMMUNITY  COMMITTEE.  (It  may  be  a  group  of  Brotherhoods,  or 

a  Ministerial  Association,  or  S.S.  Association  -  or  a  thorough¬ 
going  Federation,  or  any  other  cooperative  organization  repre¬ 
senting  oil  or  a  part  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

2-  To  be  held  for  two  or  three  days  or  in  some  cases  for  four  or 
five  days,  -  or  in  specially  hospitable  communities,  for  eight 
days. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  program  would  depend  upon  the  number  of 
days . 

3-  In  all  cases  in  this  type,  a  FULL-ORBED  PROGRAM  TO  BE  CREATED, 
i.e.,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian 
community  to  itself  and  to  the  world  ’would  be  the  ideal. 


-2- 


4- 


5- 


This  type  to  be  a  combination  of  denominational,  departmental, 
organizational,  and  cooperative,  training  and  inspiration, 
e ,g «  -Devote  rhe  mornings  to  Denominational  programs. 

-Give  afternoons  to  departmental  emphasis,  i.e., 
functional;-  Stewardship,  Life  Service,  etc.,  etc. 

-Suppers  to  Brotherhoods,  Young  People's  organizations,  etc 
-Evenings,  with  several  meetings  if  necessary,  -  to  the 
WORLD'S  NATIONAL,  AND  COMMON  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM. 

This  type  to  be  financed  jointly  by  the  Community,  the  Denomina¬ 
tions,  and  the  Inter church  Movement „ 


VI.  A  CONTINUOUS  PROGRAM  OP  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INSPIRATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
FOR  ALL  COMMUNITIES: 


Note:  This  is  t.he  application  to  every  com¬ 

munity  of  the  program  supplied  to  the  camps 
during  war  time.,-  It  is  perfectly  feasible; 
will  appeal  to  ail  classes  of  ieligious . lead¬ 
ers;  is  the  largest  opportunity  for  inspir¬ 
ational  leadership  offered.  It  simply  needs 
„  persistent,  careful,  vigorous  leadership  to 

bring  about  a  national  program. 

THIS  MOST  IMPORTANT  TYPE' OP  ALL  IS  ENTIRELY ' FLEXIELE .  To  make  it 
a  success,  there  must  in  the  first  place  be  a  general  sanction 
of  it  on  the  part  of  the  interdenominational  and  denominational 
national  leaders.  This  should  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  accom-  ■ 
plish,  although  it  will  require  time. 

In  eacih  local  case  there  must  be  the  cooperation  of  (a)  the  L0- 
CA.L  COMMITTEE  of  some  kind;  ( b )  the  County  Executive  or  depart¬ 
mental  leader  or  committee;  (c)  district  denominational  leaders. 
In  the  general  local  program;  i.e,,  for  a  state,  there  should  be 
the  cooperation  of  state  I.C.W.M.  departmental  and  denomination¬ 
al  leaders  , 

THE  OUTSTANDING  FEATURE  OF  THIS  PLAN  IS  THE  VISIT  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
of  one  person,  who  comes  to  stress  some  phases  of  the  Christian 
program  in  which  he  Is  sufficiently  gift&d  to  have  leadership, - 
local  or  wide.  TWO  OR  MORE  PERSONS  CAN,  OF  COURSE,  WORK  TOGETH¬ 
ER,  but  to  do  this  adequately,  on  a  national  wide  scale,  means 
that  we  should  have  to  standardize  on  one. 

THIS  VISITOR  WOULD  REPRESENT  NOT  A  DENOMINATION?  BUT  ALL  DENOMINA¬ 
TIONS.  And  therefore  the  possibility  of  sending  to  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country,  men  who  can  do  the  task  required. 

THIS  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WOULD  be  used  by  the  local  community  committee  in 
whatever  way  would  best  fit  into  local  needs:-  Union  or  single 
services  Sunday;  Young  People's  Sunday  Evening  service;  Minis¬ 
terial  meeting  Monday;  Rotary  Club,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce;  or 
business  men's  -.luncheon  of  general  nature;  or  factory  meeting, 
and  such  other  days  as  he  spends  there,  The  afternoons  to 
women's-  meetings,  united,  or  by  church;  evening  meetings  of  what 
ever  character  desired.  An  address  to  the  High  School;  careful 
publicity  in  the  newspaper  -  would  be  items  of  the  visit . 


t 


A  CONCERTED,  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAM  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE 
FORKED  OUT,  first  by  Stete  ie&ders,  then  District,  so  that  in  so 
far  as  possible,  the  visits  by  outside  leaders  would  come  weekly 
to  every  community  (especially  the  smaller  ones)-  or  at  least 
bi-weekly;  with  succession  somewhat  as  follows: 

1-  EVANGELISM  -  First  Week, 

2-  COMMUNITY  SERVICE:  CIVIC  LIFE;  etc.,  Second. 

5-  STEWARDSHIP ;  thr,.ft;  etc.,  etc,.  Third. 

4-  RELIGIOUS  liLUCnTION;  Sunday  Sehoo1  ;  Fourth. 

5-  LIFE  EN LIST-MEM.' .  -  VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SERVICE,  etc 

6-  HOME  MISSION  NEEDS  -  Widespread  opportunities. 

7-  SPECIAL  WORK:  Men's;  Boys1,  Young  People's;  Women's,  etc. 

8-  FOREIGN  EDUCATION:-  Needs;  opportunities. 

The  lantern  should  be  used  for  several  of  these. 

THIS  VISITOR  COULD  EF  A  DENOMINATIONAL  EXECUTIVE,  OR  GIFTED  LAYMAN, 
OR  MINISTER  OF  A  LOCAL  CHURCH. 

The  local  community  committee,  the  denominations  and  the  I.C.W.M 
would  cooperate  in  financing  this  project.  No  salaries  would  be 
involved.  In  many  cases  railroad  or  auto  fare  would  be  donated. 

BY  REACHING  DIFFERENT  GROUPS  OF  PEOPLE,  and  BY  HAVING  A  DIFFERENT 
LEADERSHIP  LOCALLY  FOR  EACH  DEPARTMENT  CF  i ORK,  this  plan  would 
not  tire  anyone  in  the  community.  The  general  effect  upon  the 
communities  could  not  be  estimated. 


THERE  IS  ECONOMY  IN  THIS  PLAN:  At  present  a  denominational  leader 
visiting  a  community,  gives  help  to  his  own  church  only.  In 
this  plan,  he  would  do  that  not'  the  less,  -  but  he  would  also 
meet  a  community  need. 


END 
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m  Character  of  American  Piplosutio  Be  >resentatiQa  on  Mission  Alalas. 

•  Protection  of  native  races  on  Mission  Fields. 

•  Opium  and  Morphine  t’raae  in  China. 

•  Mandates  ana  the  principles  of  trusteeship  ana  religious  liberty. 

.  Relations  of  Churches  to  Coveramsnts  in  relation  to  Mission  Fields 

6,  Relations  with  J*gtax  and  China. 

7.  She  Korean  situation. 


yqffrg  w . 


aBBMi 


1.  Interuhuu^e  of  speasars. 

2.  Religious  use  of  occasions  of  amity  and  international  Interpretation. 

3.  disarmament. 

4.  haague  of  Mat  ions. 

6.  Cultivation  of  friendship  and  acquaintance  between  the  Chur  ones  and  Rations. 
6.  2rue  ideals  of  international  relationships. 


gaas&a.  ouuaoih . 

A.  Commissions  on  International  Justice  and  Goodwill  and  Relations  with  the  Orient 

1.  worses  of  Hero?  and  Relief;  R.G#  China  Famine  Fund. 

Hoover's  European  Relief,  etc.  etc. 

2.  The  Korean  .situation. 

3.  Relations  with  Japan  and  Chine. 

4.  2he  Churches  and  Christian  Principles  and  Imaigrat loa. 

5.  Christian  Ideals  of  international  Relations. 

6.  morgens is 3  Calling  for  United  Church  notion;  e.g.  lntarmfntion  in 
Mexico,  Congressional  legislation  on  opium  traffic. 

3.  Commission  on  Relations  with  Religious  Bodies  Abroad. 

1/  Assistance  to  avangeiiosl  Churches  in  Rurope. 

2.  Aid  for  France  and  Belgium. 

3.  Utterances  of  the  Mind  of  the  American  Churches  to  the  European  Churches. 

4.  Relations  to  Church  Federations  in  other  lands,  e.g.  France,  Japan. 

6.  Representation  at  denominational  gatuarlngs  inviting  representatives 

from  too  aerican  Churches,  e.g.  .or  Id  Conference  of  Methodism  ? 
in  Condon. 


i  ///f yy// // 
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GENERAL  OFFICES, MARTIN  1 1 I  I  1. 1  )I  ,N  <  i.N.  S . 


Jan.  14,  1921. 


Rev.  Robert  E.  Speer,  D.  D . , 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Speer  :- 

I  have  your  kind  letter  of  January  5th  and  have  only 
delayed  answering  because  of  unusual  pressure  of  work,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  wished  to  read  carefully  your  statement  to  Dr.  Kennedy, 

I  thank  you  for  sending  it  since  it  enables  me  to  understand 
better  your  attitude.  I  would  have  been  willing  to  publish  that 
letter  but  for  the  fact  that  it  contained  many  things  that  would 
not  have  been  understood  by  our  readers  without  explanation. 

Now,  in  regard  to  our  own  attitude  toward  the  Federal 
Council  we  are  at  one  in  the  conviction  "that  the  churches  must 
have  some  trustworthy  means  of  cooperative  action."  We  believe 
thoroughly  in  cooperation  with  all  other  churches  in  extending 
Christ's  Kingdom.  Thfisr  real  point  of  disagreement  is  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  securing  the  most  efficient  cooperation. 

The  maintaining  of  the  present  Federal  Council  at  an  annual  ex¬ 
pense  of  about  $300 ,000  a  year  seems  to  us  an  extravagant  use  of 
money,  and  based  on  an  utterly  false  assumption.  It  is  assumed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  super  church  organ¬ 
ization  that  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  denominational  action. 
In  this  respect  the  Federal  Council  has  the  same  false  assumption 
that  formed  the  sandy  foundation  that  formed  the  grave  of  the 
Interchurch  movement.  We  do  not  think  of  giving  up  the  principal 
of  cooperation,  but  we  believe  very  confidently  that  all  we  need 
is  a  modest  interdenominational  committee  that  would  be  composed 
of  representatives  from  all  the  churches,  and  would  meet  and  con¬ 
fer  and  report  recommendations  in  matters  of  comity  or  cooperation. 
Such  a  committee  need  not  cost  $10,000  a  year  and  it  would  secure 
as  real  and  as  cordial  cooperation  as  this  pretentious  federal 
Council."  When  we  have  attended  meetings  of  the  Federal  Council 
we  have  heard  members  talk  as  though  the  Council  was  a  super  church 
body  and  that  denominations  deserved  censure  when  they  did  not 
accept  its  decisions.  Not  all  the  members  talk  in  this  way,  but 
this  was  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  too  pretentious  and  expensive 
for  a  committee  of  cooperation  and  in  our  judgment  should  give 
place  to  a  small  committee  on  cooperation. 
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Personally  I  have  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
work  you  have  done  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  wish  to 
have  a  perfect  understanding,  and  avoid  friction,  but  I  most 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Federal  Council  may  be  discontinued 
in  order  to  give  place  to  the  right  kind  of  interdenominational 
comitv.  If  you  would  wish  to  answer  these  claims  in  the  columns 
of  the ’Banner  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 


•J-C,  <w  vJ7 


Very  cordially  yours, 


k  <L^  e,  J^c 

^  UltK  ^  ?  6>w 


.  «L_  „ 


FEDEn.«L  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 

105  EAST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  ©iTY 

i  MEMORANDUM 

December  14,  1920 


Dr.  Macfarland 


To. 


Dr.  Speer 


I  will  pass  on  to  yon  for  information  from 
time  to  time  letters  like  the  attached  one  from 


Professor  Sanders, 


COPY 


BOARD  CF  MISSIONARY  PREPARATION 

Rev.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D. 

Direo  t or 

25  Madison  Ave.,  E.Y. 


The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland.D.D. 

105  East  22nd  Street 
Hew  York  City 

,My  dear  Dr  •  Maofarland: 

Sime  leaving  the  sessions  c£  the  Federal  Council  at  Boston 
I  have  had  a  very  Breathless  week,  going  through  two  speoial  oonferenoes 
and  an  annual  meeting.  I  could  not  earlier  write  you  expressing  my 
own  gratification  at  the  notable  outcome  of  that  meeting,*  or  at  least 
of  its  premise.  I  sinoerely  trust  that  the  meetings  beginning  today 
may  open  the  way  to  a  real  federation  of  our  denominational  interests. 

I  feel  acutely,  and  I  an  sure  that  tiers  are  very  many  others 
who  will  necessarily  share  in  the  ddty  of  carrying  through  the  plans 
who  agree  with  me  in  the  following,  that  no  federation  will  be  complete 
which  does  not  include  an  a  perfectly  fair  basis  not  alone  the  evangelical 
denominations  but  also  the  evangelioal  interdenominational  organizations. 
The  exclusion  of  these  by  narrow  dencminatioijalists  was  in  my  Judgment 
one  very  great  reason  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  Interohureh  Movement . 

If  it  is  perpetuated  under  the  Fedeml  Council,  the  result  will  inevitably 
be  the  ultimate  organization  of  a  movement  which  is  more  inclusive.  I 
believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  prevent  such  action  and,  if  neoessary, 
final  decisions  ought  to  be  delayed  until  some  such  conclusion  can  be 
re&a hed. 


I  sympathize  deeply  with  you  in  the  overwhelming  burden  of 
responsibility  v&ioh  almost  any  probable  action  will  bring  upon  you. 

Ever  yours. 


(Signed)  Frank  K.  Sanders 


)<l  _  P. 


The  Rochester 

Young  Men’s  Christian'  Association 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
General  Secretary 


December  Thirtieth 
19  2  0 


Rev.  Robert  E.  Spear,  D.  D. , 
156  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 


i.iy  dear  Dr.  Spear, - 


I  just  want  to  join  your  other  friends 
in  telling  you  how  delighted  I  was  to  hear  that  you 
had  taken  the  presidency  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  We  have  had  a  great  leader  in  Dr.  North,  but 
I  feel  that  you  have  even  larger  possibilities  ahead  of 
you.  Practically  every  large  denomination  will  re¬ 
spect  and  follow  your  leadership,  so  that  we  are  all 
rejoicing  and  looking  forward  to  great  things  being 
done  by  the  Federal  Council.  How  fortunate  it  is  we 
have  such  a  body  during  these  daysT  I  trust  it  may  mean 
more  and  more  to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
this  earth. 


With  very  cordial  regards. 


Sincerely  yours. 


1 


JLjbLf.  (£-  (XvL^JAA-erY\ 

Zbe  IRewton  XLbeoloGical  Ifnstttutkm 


Frederick  Lincoln  Anderson,  Professor 


Department  of 

New  Testament  Interpretation 
James  Percival  Bbrkbley,  Associate  Professor 


Newton  Centre,  59,  Mass., 


William  Asa  Duncan,  Instructor 


192^ . 
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Minutes  of  a  Conversation  between  John  Y.Aitehii/son 
and  Frederick  I. Anderson  on  the  one  part  and  Mr.Kobert  Speer 
on  the  other  .December  13,1920.  {  Messers  Aitohijdson  and 
Anderson  spoke  only  in  their  individual  capacity. ) 

Baptist  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  Federal  Counoil  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Eorthern  Baptist  Convention  and  no  substitution 
should  be  permitted.  The  Convention  should  pay  their  way  as  in  the 
case  of  other  committees. 

the  Federal  Council  should  be  entirely  financed  by  the  denominations, 
and  should  decline  all  endowments  and  special  gifts.  We  mo  not  want 
it  to  become  rich  and  powerful, independent  of  the  churches. 

She  Administrative  Committee  should  be  reformed.  of 

the  denominations  shoftld  be  voting  members.  See  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Federal  Council, Dec. 6th. 

The  Federal  Council  should  do  no  administrative  work.  We  do  not  want 
it  to  become  another  society, with  an  independent  and  overlapping 
field. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  strictest  economy  and  retrenchment; there 
should  be  no  ambition  to  spend  large  sums.  Our  idea  01  the  Federal 
Council  is  a  correlation  committee. 

We  believe  that  the  'Baptists  will  be  unwilling  to  withdrawfrom. sne 
resolution  passed  in  Denver  in  May,  1919, at  uhe  time  when  ^hey  I Q~ 
solved  to  enter  the  Inter-Churoh  Movement.  A  copy  of  these  resolution. 

is  enclosed. 


RESOLVED:  That  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  reaffirming 

imperative  duty  of  Baptists  to  hear  full  testimony  to  the  full 
truth  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  find  it  taught  in  the  lew  Testament, 
and  recognizing  the  right  of  each  local  church  to  determine  its  own 
duty  without  dictation  or  control  hy  any  outside  human  authority, 
expresses  its  readiness  to  cooperate  in  the  Interchurch  World  Move¬ 
ment  of  North  America  on  the  following  conditions: 

First,  that  we  he  represented  in  the  joint  survey  of  the  home 
and  foreign  fields  hy  members  of  our  denomination  appointed  hy 
the  denomination,  and  while  giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
report  of  such  survey,  we  reserve  unimpaired  the  freedom  to 
follow  our  own  convictions  of  truth  and  the  leadings  of  divine 
providence. 

Second,  that  a  joint  campaign  of  information  and  inspiration 
he  conducted  for  the  promotion  of  stewardship. 

Third,  that  a  simultaneous  financial  campaign  he  promoted,  in 
which  each  denomination  shall  present  its  own  budget  to  its  own 
constituency,  secure  its  own  pledges,  collect  the  same,  and  ad¬ 
minister  its  own  program  of  expansion. 

Fourth,  that  all  the  Baptists  who  are  representatives  in  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement,  members  of  its  Executive  Committee 
and  of  its  General  Committee  he  selected  hy  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention. 

Fifth,  that  in  our  cooperation  with  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement,  we  act  through  the  general  Board  of  Promotion  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention.  It  is  assumed  that  the  State  Con¬ 
ventions  will  act  through  their  respective  State  organizations. 

SiKth,  that  evangelical  denominational  bodies  only  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Interchurch  W&rld  Movement. 

Seventh,  that  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  do  not  promote 
organic  union  ofl  denominations  or  of  local  churches,  or  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  local  church  federations,  or  non- denominational 
churches . 

Eighth,  that  the  literature  and  promotion  methods  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  he  not  in  contravention  of  these 
principles  and  that  we  reserve  the  right  to  supplement  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Movement  hy  literature  prepared  hy  our  own 
denomination. 


C  C  p’noriir.  Spe 


Speer 


The  hoc  he  st  er 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc iati on 

December  Thirtieth 

Offioe  of  the  ^920 

General  Secretary 


hev.  Charles  S.  Maafarland,  D«D. 
lOh  East  22nd  Street 
hew  York  City 


My  dear  hr.  Mac f aria nd 


I  res.d  with  a  great  deal  of  rejoicing  tie  account  of  the  recent 
meeting  held  in  Boston,  and  I  just  felt  line  dropping  you  a  line  congratulating 
you  upon  the  way  you  have  'come  into  your  Crcn, 


It  is  a  great  thing  ror  tbs  Kingdom  that  we  have  during  these 
days  a  federal  Council  of  the  Churches.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
getting  Dr.  Spear  to  take  the  head.  Dr.  Horth  has  made  a  good  leader,  hut 
1  feel  that  Dr.  Spear  will  make  a  greater  one,  as  he  has  tie  confidence  of  all 
the  great  denominations. 


Some  day  I  believe  we  are  going  to  he  a  part  of  your  work.  .  The 
sooner  the  union  o  ones  the  .better  pleased  some  a£  us  will  he.  There  is  no 

o  te  st  ion  in  my  mind  hut  that  the  future  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
depends  upon  its  close  allegiance  to  the . Protestant  churches,  and  ultimately  1 
believe  it  will  become  a  part  of  them. 

V.itli  very  cordial  regards  and  best  wishes  tor  the  hew  Year,  i 


remain. 


Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Herbert  P.  Lansdale 


JOHN  R.MOTT 

GENERAL  SECRETARY 


M7,J 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 


HEADQUARTERS  CENTRAL  REGION 
SUITE  1500,19  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLI  NOIS 

December  28,  1920. 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 

Hew  York  City 

Dear  Dr.  Speer: 

I  have  been  reading  with  keen  and  sympathetic  interest 
the  accounts  appearing  in  denominational  papers  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  comments  upon 
the  important  action  taken  at  this  significant  gathering. 

Will  you  permit  one  whom  you  have  helped  in  many  ways 
through  a  period  of  years,  and  yet  who  is  not  privileged  to  know 
you  personally,  to  express  his  appreciation  upon  your  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council. 

I  have  had  a  feeling  for  some  time  that  those  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
certainly  in  this  area  in  which  some  of  us  have  chief  interest,  would 
profit  greatly  by  sharing  some  of  the  major  plans  and  policies  with 
leaders  of  the  Federal  Council,  whose  counsel  and  viewpoint  we  great¬ 
ly  covet  and  need. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  present  plans  of  the 
International  Committee  whereby  it  seeks  to  serve  the  field  through 
the  medium  of  five  Regions.  These  Regions  have  recently  been  created 
and  are  now  functioning  in  an  organized  way. 

The  Central  Region,  to  which  I  have  a  special  relation,  is 
composed  of  the  following  states:-  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Morth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana. 


I  would  be  grateful  if  you  could  indicate  what  officers 
of  the  Council  would  have  chief  interest  in  this  territory.  I  do 
covet  an  early  opportunity  to  confer  with  them. 


With  assurance  of  our  earnest  desire  to  helpfully  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  Council  in  this  Region  and  with  every  good  wish  to  you 
personally  as  you  take  up  your  important  work,  I  beg  to  remain 


Oct.  19,  1920. 


Dear  Dr.  Macfarland:- 

When  you.  and  I  were  lunching  together  some  little 
time  ot-'o  v\e  were  speaKing  about  some  changes  in  the  constitution 
ana  By-Laws  of  the  Federal  Council.  What  I  had  in  mind  is  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  enclosed  sheets.  I  would  welcome  your  suggestions 
and  criticisms.  It  may  be  that  something  of  this  Kind  will  help 
ua  to  find  the  form  of  cooperation  which  can  be  put  into 
operation,  with  fairly  good  acceptance  by  the  parties  indicated. 


AWA  /  EMC- 


Sincerely  yours, 


Alfred  Wins.  Antnony 

Executive  Secretary 


Suggested  Amendments 


To  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Federal  Council 


Note:  -  It  is  desirable  to  make  as  few  changes  as  possible  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  an  organization;  and  changes,  when  made,  should  be  in  the  direction  of  (a)  sim¬ 
plifying  language;  (b)  following  consistently  processes  of  development;  ~nd  (c ) 
adjusting  part  with  part,  chiefly  by  transposition, ■ so'  as  to  make  a  more  logical 
whole. 

Note:  -  The  By-laws  of  a  body  should  be  flexible.  Within  their  limit"  changes 
more  radical  in  character  may  properly  he  made,  even  for  purposes  of  experimenta¬ 
tion. 


In  the  Constitution  the  following  changes  are  suggested:  - 

A.  Following  the  names  of  the .Christian  hodie  ,  which  "re  entitled,  to 
representation  in  the  Federal  council,  should  he  placed  the  paragraph  which  i:  now 
numbered  as  Article  7,  which  reads:  - 

"7.  Other  Christian  bodies  may  be  admitted  into  membership  of  this 
Federal  Council  on  their  request  if  approved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
voting  at  a  session  of  this  council,  and  of  two  thirds  of  the  bodies  represented, 
the  representatives  of  each  body  voting  separately”. 

B.  Omit  V  under  3;  and'substitute  for  it  the  following:  - 

»  v.  to  evince  the  unity  of  American  churches  in  relation  to  the  churches 
of  other  lands”. 

The  omission  suggested,  and  the  substitution  offered,  woul;  then  bring-  this 
paragraph  into  the  same  category  with  the  four  preceeding  paragraphs.  As  now  stated 
it  is  a  local  application,  detailed  in  character,  of  a -function  which,  if  exercised 
t  all,  should  he  ex  ressed  in  the  By-Laws.  To  omit  all  reference  to  this  function 
does  not  at  all  preclude  its  exercise. 

C.  article  4  should  read  courses  instead  of  "a  nurse"  in  xt  to  th  last 
line,  and  should  stop  with  a  period  after  the  word  churches  in  the  last  line.  It 
would  then  read:  - 

"4.  This  Federal  council  shall  have  no  authority  over  the  constituent 
bodies  adhering  to  it;  hut  its  province  shall  he  limited  to  the  expression  of  itr 
counsel  and  the  recommending  of  courses  of  ac  ion  in  matters  of  common  interest  to 
the  churches". 

D.  Article  5  hould  begin  as  follows;  - 

"5.  The  individuals  who  are  members  of  this  Federal  Council  shall  he  appointed 
as  follows: . " 

This  distinction  must  he  made  between  the  bodies  v.-hich  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Council,  -.nd  the  individuals  who  represent  these  bodies. 

"S.  Article  G  should  read,  in  harmon^sy  with  the  change  suggested  in  Article  5, 
as  follows:  - 

”5.  Any  action  to  be  tween  by  the  Federal  Council  shall  he  by  the  geo. oral 
vote  of  it6  individual  -embers . •....." 

F.  Under  Article  9,  Section  b,  in  the  fourth  line  omit  "aid  in  orgm  izi  ^  --r.d 
assisting  local  churches  and  shall".  The  last  clause  of  this  Section  then  will  read:- 


(2) 


"and  they  shall  represent  the  Federal  Council  in  its  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Conmi  tree" . 

This  change  rests  upon  reasons  which  have  been  indicated  under  B. 

G.  Article  9,  Section  d,  should  begin  "All  officers  of  the  Council". 


By-Laws . 


One  fundamental  and  far-reaching  change  in  the  By-Laws  should  be  made. 

Article  8,  carrying  the  whole  structure  of  Commissions  should  be  omitted;  aid. 
paragraphs  somewhat  like  the  following  should  be  substituted:  - 

An  interchurch  Snrugrifet  Council  of  Administration  shall  be  cr  ated  bj 
the  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  following  bodies:  - 
The  Home  Mss  ions  Council 
The  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions 
The  f  reign  Missionary  Conference  of  North  America 

The  Federation  of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Forth  Ameri oa 

The  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Eaucation 

The  Sunday  School  council  of  Evangelical  Denominations. 

The  Missionary  Education  Movement. 

And  other  similar  bodies  which  may  be  approved. 

(1)  The  number  of  representatives  of  each  body  shall  be  three,  unless 
special  interests,  requiring  representation  in  each  body  make  a  larger  representation 
desirable.  The  number  of  representatives  to  which  any  of  these  constituent  bodies 
may  be  entitled  shall  be  determined  by  this  Interchurch  Council  of  Administration, 
itself,  after  having  organized  on  the  basis  of  three  representatives  from  each. 

(2)  The  representatives  of  these  bodies  shall  he  chosen  by  the  bodies  which 
they  represent. 

(3)  Other  bodies  nay  be  admitted  into  the  membership  of  the  interchurch 
Council  of  Administration  by  vote  of  the  Council. 

(4)  Intra-denominational  movements,  variously  designated,  which  are  uniting 
the  missionary  benevolent  activities  of  the  various  denominations,  may  he  represented 
in  the  Interchurch  Council  of  Administration  by  one  person,  appointed  as  the  denomina¬ 
tion  which  he  represents  may  determine. 

(5)  The  Interchurch  Council  of  Administration  may  appoint  committees,  or 
commissions,  to  act,  with  such  powers  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  this  Council,  in 
tne  fields  designated  by  the  names  of  committees  and  commissions  which  hitherto  have 
served  the  Hieral  council  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  America,  or  any  of  the  bodies  which 
are  members  of  the  Interchurch  Council  of  Administration. 

Kote:  -  It  does  not  need  to  be  specified  within  the  By-Laws  that  the  provisions  herein 
mad  would  permit  the  Commissions  of  the  Federal  council  now  to  serve  the  denominational 
Board  through  their  joint  action,  and  resting  upon  an  authority  which  springs  out  of  the 
Boards,  and  would  carry  a  financial  support  from  the  Boards.  These  Commissions  and  all  of 
tne  Committees  of  the  co-opera tin.”  bodies  would  he  re-constituted  with  reference  to  pre¬ 
sent  needs  and  relationships,  end  with  a  view  to  the  performance  of  the  oaact  tasks  which 
the  various  authoritative  ecclesiastical  organ izations  desire  performed,  and  are  willing 
to  Bupport. 

Note:  -  This  propostion  arrangement  catees  due  account  of 

‘  (a)  Present  existing  interdenominational  bodies  ,  which  have  the  con¬ 

fident  of  oheir  constituent  memberships,  and  are  efficiently  functioning; 
and  o  f 


) 


(3) 


(b)  The  new  ecclesiastical  structures  which  are  arising  in  every  denomina¬ 
tion,  and,  though  p  ssibly  temporary  in  form,  nevertheless  express  -  well 
nigh  universal  conviction  in  the  various  communions  that  the  missionary 
and  benevolent  work  of  each  communion  must  be  unified.  This  itself  is 
an  indication  that  a  wider  interdenominational  unification  is  in  harmony 
with  the  self-consciousness  of  each  denomination,  as  it  is  now  normally 
developing. 

Note:  -  Thii  proposition  does  not  go  into  needless  detail.  It  states  principles, 
with  sufficient  precision  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  and  consequent  confusion. 

Note:  -  This  proposition  involves  sirrply  an  expedient.  It  may  he  useful  for  a 
few  years.  When  its  usefulness  becomes  doubtful,  then,  embodied  as  it  is,  it  may' 
be  readily  changed  for  the  form  of  arrangement  which  may  then  appear  desirable, 
to  fit  conditions  then  existing. 


Minor  suggestions  in  the  By-Laws  are  as  follow’s:  - 

Under  Artie loxiXxx  11,  instead  of  saying  that  the  Treasurer's  "account  shall 
be  annually  audited",  say  "his  aooount  shall  be  audited  at  least  annu  lly". 

'  Under  Article  12,  omi"  foil  sentence  -  "TJ s  PresJ  shall  also 

appoint  the  following  standing  Committees; : . "  etc.,  including  (1)  (2)  and 

(3). 
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°ct.  19,  1920. 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
New  York  City 
Dear  Dr.  speer:- 


in  the  elevator  this  noon  I  spoke  to  you  of  some 
changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Council.  These 
suggested  changes  I  have  set  down  on  the  enclosed  sheets  . 

.  will  you  kindly  give  this  your  attention,  when 
you  can  spare  a  little  time,  and  let  me  know  the  results  of 
your  thinking.  I  make  these  suggestions  with  no  little  hesitancy, 
particularly  to  you  who  have  thought  through  so  carefully  all  of 
these  interdenominational  relations. 


AWA/  livid 


Executive  Secretary 
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Dr.  Robert  J'.  Speer, 

156-5th  A ve. , 

Hew  York  City. 

Dear  Dr.  Speer: - 

The  enclosed  reprint  from  the  "Manufae- 
fcurers  Record"  of  T  ry  6,  If  21,  ha:  1  in 

;..e  ’  i  am  passing  it  on  to  you,  although  it 

may  he  that  it  has  already  come  to  your  attention. 

There  seems  to  he  wide-spiead  or it ic ism 
throughout  the  whole  country  of  the  methods  employed 
hy  the  Social  jervice  Commission  of  the  Federal 
Council  in  some  of  its  work.  From  our  rre  shyt  er ian 
vie  point,  there  seems  to  he  some  ground  for  criticism 
of  some  of  the  actions  taxen  hy  this  particular  commission 
of  the  Council. 

1  am  speaking  of  this,  because  in  your  letter 
to  me  of  December  24  you  asked  for  suggestions  regarding 
any  undone  wore  that  ought  to  he  done  or  any  tnings 
attempted  that  had  better  he  let  alone. 

V.'ith  kindest  regards,  I  am. 

Very  fraternally  yours. 


January  6,  1921. 
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The  "Open  Shop”  the  Only 

TIIE  Federated  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  which  has  about  as  much  reason  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  had  the  Interchurch  World  Movement— and  all  such 
organized  attempts  to  represent  the  entire  Protestant  churches 
of  America  are  without  excuse  for  existence — has  a  so-called 
Commission  of  Church  and  Social  Service  which  has  recently, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  Associated  Press,  undertaken 
to  criticise  the  effort  which  is  now  being  made  in  behalf  of 
the  open  shop. 

This  so-called  commission,  with  a  presumption  and  effron¬ 
tery  which  compels  ordinary  intelligent  business  men  to  re¬ 
sent  this  kind  of  activity,  has  issued  a  statement  in  which 
it  says: 

“We  feel  impelled  to  call  public  attention  to  tile  fact  that  a 
very  widespread  impression  exists  that  the  present  ‘open-shop’ 
campaign  is  inspired  in  many  quarters  by  this  antagonism  to 
union  labor.  Many  disinterested  persons  are  convinced  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  destroy  tire  organized  labor  movement. 
Any  such  attempt  must  be  viewed  witli  apprehension  by  fair- 
minded  people.” 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  lias  proven  a  serious 
injury  to  the  religious  life  of  the  country,  since  intelligent 
men,  however  deep  may  he  their  religious  convictions,  do  not 
propose  that  any  self-organized  body  purporting  to  represent 
the  religious  activities  of  the  country  shall  dictate  to  them. 
There  is  today  in  many  respects  a  deeper  religious  feeling  on 
tlie  part  of  American  business  men  than  ever  before.  We 
believe  this  conviction  is  growing  and  is  beginning  to  express 
itself  more  and  more  in  the  lives  of  American  people,  despite 
the  unwise  work  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  or¬ 
ganized  in  part  by  a  small  coterie  of  men  who  thought  that 
they  could  become  the  ecclesiastical  autocrats  of  America, 
and  by  some  rank  Socialists  who  had  wormed  themselves 
into  the  organization  and  who  had  expected  “to  bore  from 
within”  and  make  the  high-sounding  name  of  the  Inter¬ 
church  World  Movement  responsible  for  all  of  their  socialistic 
activities. 

The  Federated  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  very  much  of  the  same  kind  of  a  would-be  ecclesiastical 
autocrat.  It  presumes  to  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Protestants  in  America  when  it  does  not  do  so.  It  has  no 
right  to  speak  for  the  religious  life  of  this  country,  and  its 
attempt  to  influence  the  nation  against  the  open-shop  move¬ 
ment  is  an  insult  to  the  business  people  of  this  country  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  open  shop  and  whose  religious  convictions, 
we  venture  to  say,  are  founded  on  a  deeper  religious  life  than 
those  who  undertake  to  direct  this  organization  in  the  hope 
of  developing  an  ecclesiastical  autocracy  such  as  that  on 
which  men  of  the  same  spirit  threw  away  $9,000,000  of  other 
people's  money  in  their  effort  to  build  up  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement. 

The  open-shop  movement  is  a  movement  for  the  freedom 
of  a  man  to  work  untrammelled  by  the  dictates  of  radical 
labor  leaders.  It  is  the  only  basis  on  which  there  can  he 
freedom  and  liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  employe  or  employer.  The  aggressive  leadership 
ot  rank  socialistic  labor  union  men  in  trying  to  destroy  the 
open-shop  right  of  every  man  to  work  when  and  where  he 
pleases  and  for  whom  lie  pleases,  and  the  right  of  an  employer 
to  employ  whom  he  pleases  unbossed  by  an  unprincipled  gang 
of  radical  walking  delegates,  must  be  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  safety  and  the  permanency  of  this  Government. 

Labor  unions  are  not  in  themselves  evil.  If  labor  union 
men  had  made  a  rule  that  none  but  reputable,  efficient,  honest 
workmen  should  belong  to  their  organizations,  they  could  have 
rendered  a  service  of  great  value  to  employes  and  employers 
and  to  the  public  at  large.  But  under  present  conditions 
membership  in  a  labor  union  is  not  necessarily  synonymous 
with  honesty  and  integrity  and  efficiency.  The  labor  unions 


Safe  Road  for  tlie  Country 

are  seeking  to  increase  tlieir  power  by  gathering  into  their 
membership  every  man,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  the 
good  men  are  permitting  themselves  and  the  country  to  be 
injured  by  work  of  this  kind.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
people  accustomed  to  freedom  of  action  demand  the  right  to 
work  in  an  open  shop  untrammelled  by  the  chains  of  radical 
labor  union  slavery. 

An  agitator  against  the  open  shop  is  certainly  fighting  the 
spirit  of  “personal  liberty”  we  hear  so  much  about.  Can 
there  he  any  personal  liberty  when  one  is  hound  to  tlie  dic¬ 
tates  of  radical  union  leaders?  A  union  man  is  not  a  free 
man  in  that  by  holding  bis  energy  and  efficiency  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  get  ahead  on  the  level  with  the  average  intellect  and 
ambition  of  his  fellow-workers  he  is  chained  to  unionism  of 
the  rank  and  file  and  is  not  allowed  to  forge  ahead  into  lead¬ 
ership  and  become  individually  prosperous.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  union  men  are  completely  dominated  by  radical¬ 
ism,  though  they  are  not  radical  themselves.  Millions  of 
people  in  Russia  hate  bolshevism,  hut  because  Trotsky  was 
able  to  organize  about  10  per  cent  of  the  Russian  people  into 
his  bolshevistic  campaign,  they  succeeded  in  completely  domi¬ 
nating  the  other  90  per  cent  of  unorganized  men  and  women. 
Until  the  union  labor  men  kick  out  of  their  organizations  the 
radical  leaders,  until  they  get  rid  of  men  like  Foster,  Gompers 
and  all  of  that  ilk,  and  stand  for  integrity  and  Americanism, 
for  honor  and  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  for  honor  in 
every  man  permitted  to  join  a  labor  union,  they  are  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  crime  against 
themselves,  their  families  and  their-  country.  They  are  tear¬ 
ing  down  their  house  about  their  heads. 

Under  these  conditions  the  open  shop  offers  to  this  country 
the  only  safeguard  against  the  domination  of  radical  labor 
leaders.  In  calling  for  a  closed  shop  labor  unions  are  going 
directly  contrary  to  their  avowed  policy  of  lifting  up  the 
working  man,  for  how  can  the  working  man  he  benefited  if 
he  be  enslaved  in  unionism,  with  no  choice  as  to  when  and 
where  he  can  earn  his  living? 

The  spirit  of  Sovietism  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Every  word 
in  its  behalf  spoken  by  socialistic  preachers  and  by  church 
organizations  such  as  that  of  the  Federated  Council  of  the 
Churches  in  America,  claiming  to  represent  Protestantism,  is 
a  blow  at  Christianity  itself. 

Men  must  be  given  the  power  to  select  their  employment 
without  doing  it  through  labor  leaders  organized  for  the 
express  purpose  of  looting  their  members  and  looting  the 
public  and  making  a  living  by  creating  agitation. 

The  broad  movement  throughout  this  country  today  for 
the  open  shop  is  a  movement  for  independence  for  better 
relationship  between  employer  and  employe  and  for  the 
elimination  of  many  of  the  dangers  which  through  radical 
labor  leadership  now  threaten  the  safety  of  our  country  and, 
indeed,  the  safety  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behooves  the  employers  who  are  in¬ 
sisting  upon  the  open  shop  to  give  their  men  the  highest 
wages  that  can  be  paid  and  the  greatest  consideration  that  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  receive,  and  do  it  without  demanding 
tribute  of  workers.  Through  the  open  shop  alone  it  is  possible 
to  develop  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  friendship  between  j 
employers  and  employes,  for  where  men  are  massed  under  j 
the  leadership  of  union  leaders  for  the  purpose  of  constantly 
antagonizing  the  work  of  their  employers  a  spirit  of  ill-will  is 
of  necessity  created. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  when  a  few  ambitious  power- 
loving  men  can  organize  themselves  into  some  high-sounding 
title,  such  as  that  of  the  Federated  Council  of  the  Churches 
in  America  or  that  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  they 
are  given  a  hearing  by  the  public  and  the  people  far  beyond 
their  deserts  and  far  beyond  any  influence  which  they  could 
possibly  exert  as  individuals. 
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FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 

105  EAST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MEMORANDUM 

DAT  e_  Feb.  26,  1921 

Bev.  S.  M»  Paver t  to _ Dr.  Bober t  E.  Speer 


Attached,  herewith  is  an  excerpt 
from  an  article  in  "The  National  Labor 
Digest"  -  an  organ  representing  in 
general  the  empl oyer's  point  of  view  - 
under  date  of  January,  1921,  entitled 
"Reviewing  the  Open  Shop  Issue."  This  is 
the  article  of  which  we  were  speaking  the 


other  day. 


Excerpt  from  "Reviewing  the  Open  Shop  Issue"  in  "The  National 
Labor  Digest"  of  January,  19E1 


"An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  open-shop 
campaign  has  progressed  is  supplied  by  a  survey  recently 
made  by  organizations  said  to  be  furthering  the  movement. 
A  list  of  cities  where  Organized  Labor  is  considered 
either  'whipped'  or  in  a  thoroughly  disorganized  state 
contained  the  following:" 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  some  fifty  or  more 


cities. ) 


V 


sS'  •  A' 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 

106  EAST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
N 

MEMORANDUM 


cpeer 

Krv.  s.  Iu.  flaver t 


To  Hr .  Robert  K.  Speer 


(Che  enclosed  editorial  in 
"Harvey's  Weekly"  is  a  bit  of  comment 
on  the  o tiler  sAide  of  the  open  shop 
question,  in  v/liich  you  may  be  inter¬ 
ested. 


I  enclose  also  a  copy  of  a  letter 
received  in  reply  to  our  having  sent  a  copy 
of  "The  Church  and  Industrial  I.econstruc- 
tion"  to  one  who  protested  against  the  open 
shop  statement.  I  send  it  to  you  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  while  part  of 
the  opposition  comes  from  thoroughly  earnest 
and  devoted  Christian  people  another  part 
comes  from  men  who  simply  cannot  appreciate 
the  Christian  view  of  life. 


v 


Editorial  in  HARVEY'S  iEKLY 


January  22,  1921 


l'he  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
is  quite  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  sane  of  the 
current  talk  about  "open  shop"  is  quite  misleading.  That  is  to 
say,  by  "open  shop"  some  mean  an  establishment  from  which  menbers 
of  trade  unions  are  excluded.  "Obviously,"  says  the  C^ncil,  a 
shop  of  this  kind  is  not  an  open  shop,  but  a  closed  shop  —  closed 
against 'members  of  labor  unions."  That  is  true,  and  we  must  regard 
it  as  a  gross  and  most  unfortunate  misnomer  to  use  the  name  "open 
shop"  in  that  connection.  There  are  two  kinds  of  closed  shops, 
those  which  are  closed  against  non-union  labor,  and  those  which  are 
closed  against  union  labor.  Both  are  equally  "closed"  and  are 
equally  contrary  to  what  we  must  regard  as  the  true  American  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  labor.  The  only  genuine  "open  shop"  is  one  that  is 
open  to  unionists  and  non-unionists  alike,  holding  that  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  belong-  to  "organised  labor,"  "a  man’s  a  man  for  a' 


that." 
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Daylight  Saving  Demand  Laid  Before  Governor 

State  Executive  Hears  Arguments  Against  the  Repeal  Bill — Strong  Case  Presented  by  Delega¬ 
tions  from  New  York  City  and  Other  Centers  of  Population — The  Merchants’  Association 
Sends  Representatives  Headed  by  Mr.  Waldo  H.  Marshall — Mr.  Boland  Speaks 


Strong  protest  was  made  to  Governor 
Miller  last  Thursday  in  Albany  by  dele¬ 
gations  from  cities  of  the  State  against 
the  Daylight  Saving  Repeal  Bill  which 
was  before  him  for  action. 

Delegations  of  Protest 
At  the  request  of  The  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation,  which  notified  the  Governor 
that  it  desired  an  opportunity  before  he 
acted  upon  the  bill  to  present  to  him 
reasons  why  he  should  not  sign  it,  the 
Governor  set  a  hearing  for  noon  on 
March  10. 

A  representative  delegation  went  to 
Albany  from  this  City  to  plead  for  a 
continuation  of  the  Daylight  Saving  re¬ 
form. 

Merchants’  Association  Delegation 
The  Merchants’  Association  delegation 
was  headed  by  Mr.  Waldo  H.  Marshall 
of  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Company,  -one  of 
the  Directors  of  The  Association.  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Fellowes  Morgan  will  be 
unable  to  attend  the  hearing  because  of 
absence  from  the  City. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  K.  Boland,  who  made 
the  principal  speech  for  The  Merchants’ 
Association  at  the  hearing  on  the  repeal 
bill  before  the  Joint  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Agriculture,  spoke  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  City  as  represented  in 
The  Merchants’  Association,  and  Health 
Commissioner  Royal  S.  Copeland  made  a 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  City’s  health.  Dr. 
George  David  Stewart,  President  of  thej 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  ap- 1 


f  ; — ~ - ; — n 

Logical  Compromise 

The  Evening  World 

Daylight  saving  for  the  State  is 
doomed  by  repeal  of  the  Daylight  Sav¬ 
ing  Law , 

For  political  reasons,  the  will  of  the 
minority  is  imposed  on  the  majority . 
The  result  is  another  triumph  for  the 
autocracy  of  organized  minorities,  \ 

Fortunately  for  the  city,  a  local  or¬ 
dinance  promises  a  continuation  of 
Daylight  Saving.  The  gain  from  the 
hour  saved  will  more  than  balance  the 
inconvenience  which  will  result  from 
mixed  time  in  the  neighboring  towns 
and  villages. 

But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
city  should  be  satisfied  with  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  leads  to  confusion.  Con¬ 
gress  is  expected  to  meet  in  special 
session  in  about  a  month.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  urban  industrial  com¬ 
munities  of  the  East  should  make  a 
strenuous  effort  to  secure  passage  of 
a  Federal  Daylight  Saving  Law  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  the  Eastern  standard¬ 
time  belt.  ij 

Such  a  law  would  give  the  maximum 
of  advantage  to  the  greatest  number 
of  industrial  workers  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  area.  It  would  not  in¬ 
convenience  the  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural  sections  of  the  country. 

Federal  Daylight  Saving  in  the  East- 
|  ern  time  belt  is  the  logical  compromise 
|  an  Daylight  Saving. 

v _ ) 

peared  as  a  member  of  The  Association’s 
delegation. 

Mr.  James  P.  Holland,  President  of 


the  New  York  State  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor.  notified  The  Association  that  he 
would  oppose  the  repeal  bill  on  behalf 
of  organized  labor. 

Organizations  other  than  The  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  which  sent  delegates 
to  oppose  the  repeal  bill  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York. 

Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Central  Mercantile  Association. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Borough 
of  Queens. 

Hotel  Men’s  Association. 

New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans¬ 
portation. 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Rotary  Club. 

Harlem  Board  of  Commerce. 

Fifth  Avenue  Association. 

Forty-second  Street  Property  Owners 
and  Merchants’  Association. 

Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade. 

Jamaica  Board  of  Trade. 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

City  Club  of  New  York. 

New  York  City  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 

The  Bronx  Board  of  Trade. 

Crockery  Board  of  Trade. 

New  York  State  Optometric  Society. 
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National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Associa¬ 
tion. 

National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Westchester 
County. 

White  Plains  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

New  Rochelle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mount  Vernon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Men’s  Club  of  Pelham. 

Ossining  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Peekskill  Board  of  Commerce. 

Yonkers  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  City  of  New  Rochelle. 

The  City  of  Buffalo. 

Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Nyack  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
many  other  up-State  Associations. 

Special  additional  train  service  was 
provided  for  the  delegation  on  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Limited,  which  left  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  at  8.30  A.  M.  on 
Thursday. 

- o - 

THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  REFORM 


The  points  made  by  the  speakers  were 
covered  in  a  brief  which  was  filed  with 
the  Governor  during  the  hearing.  This 
brief,  which  was  prepared  by  The  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  was  as  follows: 

“ Your  Excellency :  The  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  acting  for  itself 
and  for  numerous  other  business  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  State,  the  names 
of  which  are  elsewhere  specified,  pro¬ 
tests  for  the  reasons  stated  herewith 
against  approval  by  you  of  the  Daylight 
Saving  Repeal  Bill. 

I 

“The  existing  law  greatly  promotes 
the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

“The  purpose  of  the  present  law  is 
to  enable  the  masses  of  the  people  each 
day  to  command  for  purposes  of  health¬ 
ful  recreation  and  home  planting,  day¬ 
light  hours  otherwise  in  large  part 
wasted. 

“This  is  accomplished  by  including  in 
the  working  period  the  early  morning 
hours,  closing  that  working  period  at  a 
correspondingly  early  hour  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  thereby  concentrating  the  leis¬ 
ure  hours  in  a  single  period  at  the 
close  of  the  day. 

“The  utility  of  thus  concentrating  the 
leisure  hours  is  obvious.  If  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  in  the  early  morning  and 


one  in  the  late  evening,  neither  part  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  The  very  early 
morning  hours  are  not  available  for  rec¬ 
reative  purposes,  such  as  baseball,  ath¬ 
letics,  etc.;  nor  can  many  city  or  sub¬ 
urban  dwellers  effectively  utilize  those 
hours  for  home  garden  work.  If  the 
work  period  ends  late,  instead  of  early 
in  the  afternoon,  the  time  remaining  is 
too  short  to  afford  the  daylight  requisite 
for  most  outdoor  sports. 

“Concentration  of  the  leisure  hours 
into  a  late  afternoon  period,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  permits  and  encourages  a  vast 
city  dwelling  population  to  indulge  reg¬ 
ularly  in  health-giving  sports  which 
would  otherwise  be  denied  them;  and 
likewise  greatly  promotes  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  home  gardens  in  suburban  areas. 
In  the  outskirts  and  suburbs  of  the  City 
of  New  York  alone  many  thousands  of 
such  home  gardens  were  made  possible 
by  and  resulted  from  the  Daylight  Sav¬ 
ing  Law.  Not  only  was  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  economically  benefited  thereby  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  of  excessive  cost  of  living, 
but  thousands  of  people  of  sedentary  oc¬ 
cupation,  through  the  gentle  and  regu¬ 
lar  exercise  in  the  open  air  afforded  by 
garden  work,  gained  new  supplies  of 
energy  and  health,  opportunity  for  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  denied  them. 

Surroundings  of  City  Workers 

“City  workers  are  subjected  to  highly 
undesirable  sanitary  conditions,  which, 
unless  counteracted,  tend  to  diminish 
vitality  and  ultimately  to  undermine 
health.  Factory  workers  suffer  from 
crowded  quarters,  impure  air,  dust,  deleL 
terious  fumes,  and  the  nervous  strain  of 
monotonous  repetition.  A  vast  army  of 
office  employees  and  clerks  toil  at  seden¬ 
tary  occupations  which  permit  no  health¬ 
giving  exercise,  and  reduce  their  physi- 
al  powers. 

“The  wise  laws  of  this  State  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  these  harmful  conditions  and 
seek  to  avert  their  consequences  by 
measures  intended  to  protect  the  health 
of  workers,  to  preserve  their  stamina, 
and  to  reinvigorate  their  depleted  ener¬ 
gies.  It  is  to  that  end  that  our  labor  laws 
prescribe  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  which  must  be  allotted  to  each 
worker;  that  elaborate  ventilating  sys¬ 
tems  must  be  installed  in  offices  and 
workshops  to  constantly  supply  fresh  air 
in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  workers;  that  dust  and  fumes  must 
be  removed  by  exhaust  fans;  that  the 
water  supply  must  be  pure  and  ade¬ 
quate;  that  disease  shall  not  be  trans¬ 


mitted  by  contaminated  towels  or  cups; 
that  rest  rooms  shall  be  provided;  and 
that  many  similar  means  to  protect  and 
promote  health  shall  be  furnished. 

“As  a  measure  of  health  insurance,  the 
cities  of  this  State  have  invested  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  parks  and 
spend  millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
their  maintenance,  in  order  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  may  obtain  the 
fresh  air,  the  recreation  and  the  change 
of  environment  essential  to  the  re-crea¬ 
tion  of  exhausted  energy.  Especially  has 
the  City  of  New  York  recognized  rec¬ 
reation  and  exercise  as  necessary  to 
health,  by  spending  millions  for  public 
playgrounds. 

Motives  the  Same 

The  motives  which  animate  these  be¬ 
neficent  laws  and  policies  are  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  animate  the  Daylight  Sav¬ 
ing  Law.  They  both  seek  to  promote 
the  public  health  by  creating  for  the 
worker  restorative  conditions  which  will 
counteract  the  destructive  conditions 
that,  if  unresisted,  sap  the  vitality  and 
steal  away  the  health  of  dwellers  in 
cities. 

“What  the  health  laws  and  the  out¬ 
lays  for  parks  and  playgrounds  do  on 
a  restricted  scale,  the  Daylight  Saving 
Law  does  universally.  It  is  all-embrac¬ 
ing.  It  confers  on  entire  populations  the 
opportunity  for  health  by  affording  leis¬ 
ure  for  hours  of  open-air  exercise  and 
recreation  in  the  daylight. 

II 

“The  beneficiaries  of  the  Daylight 
Saving  Law  far  outnumber  those  who 
are  opposed  to  it. 

“City  dwellers  are  the  direct  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  Daylight  Saving  Law. 
They  comprise  a  heavy  majority  of  the 
entire-  population  of  the  State.  The 
total  population  numbers  10,384,839. 
Of  these,  8,589,844,  or  82.7  per  cent, 
reside  in  towns  or  cities  having  2,500 
inhabitants  or  more,  while  the  rural 
population  numbers  but  1,794,985,  or 
17.3  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

“Even  considering  only  cities  with  a 
population  of  2,500  or  more,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  residents  in  twenty-two  cities  of 
that  class  are  7,564,000,  or  72  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

“The  opponents  of  the  Daylight  Sav¬ 
ing  Law  are  almost  solely  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  These  are  rel¬ 
atively  small  in  number.  The  U.  S. 
Census  Reports  show  that  slightly  more 
than  4,000,000  persons  are  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  this  State.  Of 
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without  transgressing  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  our  Government 
rests,  namely,  that  the  laws  should  re¬ 


flect  and  respect  the  sentiment  of  the  tipns,  large  employers 
majority  of  the  people.  This  bill  does  /umerous  others  all  agree  that  the  extra 


zone  seems  to  be  overwhelmingly  in 
favo/  of  retaining  daylight  saving  time. 
Commercial,  labor  and  medical  associa- 
of  labor  and 


not  reflect  the  majority’s  sentiment,, 
but  instead  is  in  effect  special  legislate 
at  the  demand  of  a  minority  and 
gardless  of  the  views  and  rights  of/the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

“We  respectfully  represent  tha£  it  is 
inadvisable  to  do  violence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  underlie  our  form  /of  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  finally  enacting  /into  law 
legislation  that  thus  disregards  the  will 
of  the  majority.”  / 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THE  MERCHANTS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING. 

American  Machinist 

During  the  past  year  or  so  there  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  should  adopt/  Daylight  Saving  as 
a  national  practice  governed  by  Federal 
law.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  ques¬ 
tion,  and  each  side  deserves  to  be  heard, 
but  those  in  favor  of  such  a  law  seem  to 
be  more  powerful,  both  in  argument  and 
in  number.  / 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Walter 
E.  Edge  of  New  Jersey,  providing  for 
daylight  saving  in  the  Eastern  time  zone 
for  five  months,  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  to  the  last  Sunday  in  September, 
is  pending  in  Congress.  It  must  be 
passed  before  March  4,  when  the  present 
Congress  .ends,  or  we  cannot  hope  to 
enjoy  the/  benefits  which  it  would  bring 
during  tfye  coming  summer  months. 

The  strongest  opposition  to  this  bill 
comes  from  agricultural  interests,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  dairymen,  whose  only  ob¬ 
jection  lies  in  the  inconvenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  connect  their  pro¬ 
ducts  with  the  railroads — which  run /bn 
Standard  time.  But  should  the  Edgelbiil 
become  a  law  the  railroads  would  be 
compelled  to  run  on  daylight  saving 
time — hence  this  objection  i/  auto 
matically  eliminated. 

The  farmers,  so  statistics  prove,  con¬ 
stitute  only  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  directly  affected  b^&aylight  sav¬ 
ing.  And  their  only  argument  seems  to 
be  the  fact  that  they  must  rise  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning.  Surely  this  is 
not  an  economic  reason,  nor  is  it  worthy 
of  consideration  when  weighed  with  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

The  sentiment  in  the  Eastern  time 


hour  of  daylight  made  available  to  the 
workers  by  this  law  has  resulted  in  ma¬ 
terially  increased  efficiency  in  industrial 
enterprise;  improved  the  health  and  pro¬ 
moted  the  general  welfare  of  millions  of 
indoor  employees;  permitted  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  cultivation  of  home  gar¬ 
dens;  and  saved  vast  quantities  of  fuel 
through  reduced  consumption  of  gas  and 
electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  ' 


chants’  Association  verifies  the  general 
impression  previously  gained  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  urban  population 
is  benefited  by  the  daylight  saving  sys- 
tenf  and  that  opposition  to  it  comes 
cmefly  from  that  portion  of  our  citizens 
Which,  in  this  State,  forms  a  small  mi- 
mority  of  the  whole.  The  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State,  at  last  accounts, 
was  10,384,829,  of  which  only  1,794,985, 
or  17.3  per  cent,  were  residents  of  coun¬ 
try  districts  or  of  towns  under  2,500 
population.  Even  if  we  confine  ‘‘city 
population”  to  resident^  of  cities  of 
25,000  and  upward  their  percentage  is 


In  only  five  States  of  the  Eastern  time  I  over  72  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
zone  is  the  rural  population  greater  than  j 
the  urban.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  | 
for  example,  the  urban  population  is  | 

8,589,844,  while  the  rural  districts  num¬ 
ber  only  1,794,985  people.  And  the 
sentiment  in  the  cities,  a4d  particularly 
in  the  great  industrial  centers,  is  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  daylight  saving. 

In  view  of  the  industrial  chaos  that  is 
accompanying  the  reconstruction  period 
through  which  we  qfce  now  passing,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  /great  economic  bene¬ 
fits  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
passage  of  the  daylight  saving  law  are 
far  more  important  than  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  which  it  Xvould  bring  to  the  small 
percentage  of/our  population  in  the  rural 
districts.  j 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern 
zone  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
passage  ^f  the  Edge  bill,  for  with  the 

coming  of  spring  and  the  expected  re-  j  agricultural  workers  in  the  State  can 
sumption  of  full-time  operation  of  fac-  ^'dapt  their  work  to  a  change  of  hours 
of  overhead  by  day-  /With  no  disadvantage  whatever.  Among 


Of  more  than  four  millions  of  people 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  New 
York  State  over  ninety  per  cent  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  manufacturing  pursuits 
and  only  a  little  over  nine  per  cent  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  latter  do  not 
suffer  in  health  from  any  lack  of  whole¬ 
some  outdoor/  occupation;  the  vastly 
greater  numbers  of  factory  workers  do, 
unless  they  ,can  obtain  it  in  recreations 
apart  from  their  daily  duties.  The  extra 
hour  of  available  daylight  makes  this 
possible  during  the  months  when  out¬ 
door  recreations  are  chiefly  inviting  and 
available. 

The  American  Medical  Association, 
the  lyational  Tuberculosis  Association 
and  dther  medical  organizations  are  on 
record  as  strongly  favoring  the  daylight 
sav/ng  system. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  minority  of 


tories/  the  saving 


lighy^ saving  would  be  a  welcome  asset./ 
O'Ur  industries  are  the  life  and  wealth 
of/the  nation.  There  should  be  no  op¬ 
position  to  any  law  which  aims  to 
.nourish  and  preserve  these  elements  of 


our  industrial  growth. 


/ 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

New  York  Produce  Review  and  American 
Creamery 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  is  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Day¬ 
light  /Saving  Law  and  favoring  an 
amendment  shortening  the  period  of  its 
operation  from  seven  to  five  months. 
The  Association  has  secured  a  number 
of  polls  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  matter.  Up  to  February  2, 
241,198  votes  had  been  recorded  on  be¬ 
half  of  persons  employed  in  cities,  of 
which  230,507  wer4  in  favor  of  daylight 
saving  and  10,691  opposed. 

The  investigation  made  by  The  Mer 


others  it  occasions  more  or  less  incon¬ 
venience.  It  would  seem  to  be  mani¬ 
festly  unfair  that  a  matter  of  evident 
benefit  to  so  great  a  majority  should  be 
denied  on  behalf  of  so  small  a  minority 
especially  when  the  character  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  many  is  compared  with 
the  character  of  the  disadvantage  to 
the  few. 


LESS  CRIME  LAST  YEAR 
Crime  statistics  compiled  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  John  J.  Lyons  shows  that 
the  State  was  better  behaved  last  year 
than  in  1919.  There  were  33,835  con¬ 
victions  in  Special  Sessions  Courts,  as 
compared  to  47,312  in  the  preceding 
year.  Of  those  convicted,  31,062  were 
males  and  2,773  females. 

- o - 

Special  " binders ”  or  covers  for  " Greater 
New  York”  may  be  had  for  sixty- five  cents. 
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Cooperation  Cure  for  Industrial  Disturbances 

Carefully  Considered  Report  on  Industrial  Relations  Deprecates  Misunderstandings  Over 
the  Open  Shop  and  Admonishes  Employers  Not  to  Attempt  to  Take  Advantage  of 
Unemployment — Further  Investigations  Will  Be  Made  by  the  Committee 


open  shop,  reported  at  that  time  its 
belief  that  a  pronouncement  on  this 
subject  would  be  ill-advised.  Now  hav¬ 
ing  the  assurance  of  your  Board,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  broad  study  of  the  subject 
and  of  its  relation  to  other  phases  of 
industrial  conditions  is  desired,  the 
Committee  submits  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  the  following  report: 

“Present  industrial  conditions  make 
this  time  particularly  opportune  for  em¬ 
ployers  to  taue  a  tofWard  step  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  relations.  If  they 
wilTpthey  can  now  achieve  real  progress 


The  Merchants’  Association,  by  action 
of  its  Board  of  Directors,  has  adopted 
a  report  made  by  its  Committee  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  upon  the  industrial 
relations  problem. 

Urges  Cooperation 

The  report  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  relations  between  employers  and 
employees  at  this  time  are  of  far-reach¬ 
ing  importance  and  urges  painstaking 
effort  on  the  part  of  employers  to  bring 
about  settlement  of  differences  through 
peaceful  cooperation. 

The  report  is  signed  by 

Mr.  Gerhard  M.  Dahl,  Vice-President 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  Chairman. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Hall,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Schram,  President  of 
the  India  Wharf  Brewing  Company. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Teagle,  President  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Mr.  O.wen  D.  Young,  Vice-President 
and  General  Counsel  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

Two  Recommendations  Adopted 

The  report  contained  two  recommen¬ 
dations,  both  of  which  were  adopted. 

One  of  them  provides  for  a  study  of 
the  problem  of  unemployment  with  a 
view  of  finding  means  for  its  prevention, 
and  the  other  provides  for  investigation 
looking  to  the  adoption  of  desired 
changes  in  the  plan  for  the  adjustment 
of  industrial  disputes  which  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  President’s  Second  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference. 

The  Directors  adopted  the  report  of 
the  Sub-committee  and  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  it  for  its  work. 

It  also  adopted  a  resolution  sepa¬ 
rating  the  Sub-committee  on  Industrial  mgnrJiT~which  "persons  who  "are  not 

members  of  a  labor  union  are  excluded 


without  having  their  motives  questioned 
on  the  grounds  of  expediency.  Your 
Committee  believes  that  it  is  time  to 
abandon  the  methods  of  oppo^itiim-and 

tween  employers  and  employees. 

Misuse  Rouses  Suspicion 

“In  this  connection  the  matter  of  the 
topen'~shop’shoiild  be  carefully  consid- 
ered,  as  the  misuse  of  this  term  has 
tended  in  some  quarters  to  arouse  sus- 
pitTbiT'and^dist  rust,  especially  as  to  the 
stntSs^oF  labor  unions,  and  has  perKhps 
thereby  delayed  the  establishment  of 

peaceful . iiid  u  s  tr  i  al  conditions?  Your 

Committee  believes  that  the  establisn- 
ment  or  op er a ti on  of  an  open  "Shop 
should  not  in  any"  way  affect  the  em- 
pIoyeesT""rfght  itcTjoin  or  not  to  Jolil  a 


seeking  by  lawful  means  to  promote*  the 
in t  erests"~ojT  hi d u s tr i a  1  workers.  By  a 
trcsr^opeh  shop1  is  meant  an  estabfish- 
Hafg5t~m~^^ii5i  emplo; 


,re  engaged 
irrespective  of  their  affiliation  or  non- 
affiliaffi5ir“with  a  ItXTfor  unidimr-»n y 
orj 


rimental  to  sound  labor  relationships, 
and  in  many  cases  economically  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  wasteful. 

Deprecates  Abuse  of  Power 
Your  Committee  believes  that  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  employers 
used  their  present  advantage  only  to 
abuse  it — merely  to  penalize  labor  for 
its  misuse  of  power  or  to  fortify  them¬ 
selves  for  another  test  of  strength. 
Such  a  policy  would  mean  a  return  to 
the  methods  which  are  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  present  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
Employers  should  utilize  their  present 
position  to  lay  the  foundations  of  per¬ 
manent  industrial  stability. 

To  this  end  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  questions  to  be  considered  is  that 
of  unemployment.  Your  Committee  is 
convinced  that  the  question  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  the  bitterness  and  discon¬ 
tent  that  it  engenders  are  a  serious  bar 
to  the  establishment  of  better  industrial 
relations.  While  unemployment  is  very 
much  in  evidence  during  the  present 
period  of  business  depression,  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  special  period.  It  is  to 
an  extent  inherent  in  our  present  indus¬ 
trial  practice. 

Workers  Now  Specialists 

“The  specialization  of  modern  indus¬ 
try  has  compelled  workers  to  become 
specialists,  and  has  thereby  limited  their 
opportunity  for  employment.  This  fre¬ 
quently  means,  for  instance,  that  when 
a  man  loses  his  job  he  loses  his  only 
opportunity  for  work  in  his  community. 

“While  the  burden  of  unemployment 
falls  hardest  upon  the  worker,  yet,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  the  product  of  the  present 
organization  of  industry  and  society,  its 


jy~a*  true  1  prevention  or  alleviation  should  be  the 

closed  shop’  is  understoSa-SiTSitSEITsh- '  concern  of  all.  In  striving  for  a  solu- 

-  tion  of  this  problem,  however,  the  aim 

should  not  be  simply  to  take  the  bur- 
;  den  from  the  worker’s  shoulders.  It 


Relations  from  The  Association’s  Indus 

trial  Committee  and  constituting  it  a  from  employment'.  . 

separate  Standing  Committee,  with  au-  “Your  Committee  deplores  the  dis- ,  should  rather  be  m  the  direction  first, 
thority  to  add  to  its  membership.  It  nngjtinn  on  the  nart  of  some  employers  ! of  reducing  unemployment,  an  en 
then  referred  to  this  new  Standing  Com-  who*fffT~usIngrthe  term  ^open~shopT~to  of  providing  the  means  of  distributing 
mittee  the  investigations  recommended  wm-lTToward  a  condition  of  the  closed  and  apportioning  its  hardships.  In  sue 
in  its  report.  non=tnnoiT'-sh^— b^  discriminating  j  work  the  employer  should  heartily  co- 

The  Committee’s  Report  against  union  men.  It  likewise  regrets  operate  not  only  from  mo^  nes  o  s®^ 

The  report  of  the  Committee  is  as 

toUowa:  shop  frequently  results  in  restriction  °f  his  obligation  to  society. 

“The  Sub-committee  on  Industrial  Re-  of  output  and  limitation  of  available!  Using  Up  the  Job 

lations,  in  response  to  your  previous  re-  labor  supply.  Both  of  these  tendencies  The  Committee  is  con  cen  ^ 
quest  for  an  opinion  in  reference  to  the  are  subversive  of  individual  rights,  det-  the  restraints  upon  proc  uc 
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MUST  CONSIDER  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  PROBLEM 


result  from  the  fear  of  unemployment 
— the  fear  of  ‘using  up  the  job’ — were 
removed  in  times  of  high  labor  demand 
by  an  adequate  provision  against  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  cost  of  such  provision 
would  in  most  cases  be  offset  by  the 
resulting  increased  production  and 
other  advantages  to  be  gained. 

“Although  your  Committee  is  not 
ready  to  recommend  exact  methods  of 
prevention  and  alleviation,  it  desires 
strongly  to  urge  that  definite  plans  to 
this  end  should  be  speedily  developed. 
Until  earnest  and  constructive  efforts 
are  made  to  deal  with  unemployment  it 
will  continue  to  be  an  embarrassing  in¬ 
dustrial  liability.  Plans  for  handling 
the  problem  must  vary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  plants  and  industries, 
and  should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but? 
they  will  be  most  effective  if  they  are 
worked  out  by  management  and  labor 
together,  and  provide  for  joint  partici¬ 
pation  and  responsibility.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  the  early  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  committee  delegated 
to  the  task  of  studying  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  recommending  meth¬ 
ods  for  its  prevention  and  alleviation. 

State  Action  May  Follow 

“Your  Committee  points  out  that  the 
alternative  to  the  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  employers  and  employees  them¬ 
selves  may  be  State  action  which  may 
be  highly  undesirable  in  the  interests 
of  both  and  unsound  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

“Although  unemployment  is  one  of 
the  conspicuous  ailments  at  this  time, 
it  is  of  course  not  responsible  for  all 
industrial  unrest.  A  fundamental  cause 
is  the  misunderstanding,  suspicion  and 
distrust  that  arise  because  of  the  lack 
of  personal  contact  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor.  The  return  to  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  parties  to  in¬ 
dustry  is  essential  to  its  peaceful  and 
efficient  operation. 

Employee  Representation 

“How  can  this  be  accomplished?  Your 
Committee  believes  that  much  may  be 
achieved  through  plans  of  employee  rep¬ 
resentation,  whereby  the  representatives 
of  management  and  of  the  employees 
come  together  in  frequent  conference 
for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  mu¬ 
tual  interest.  The  machinery  of  em¬ 
ployee  representation  as  thus  constitu¬ 
ted  and  equipped  provides  a  channel  of 
expression  and  responsible  consultation 
on  all  matters  in  any  plant  which  affect 
the  employees  in  their  relations  with 


llieir  employers,  and  enables  them  as 
well  to  accept  a  more  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  in  connection  with  the  successful 
working  out  of  all  problems  relating  to 
production  and  efficiency. 

“The  Committee’s  advocacy  of  a  more 
widespread  acceptance  of  this  principle 
of  industrial  cooperation  is  entirely 
|  without  prejudice  to  such  successful 
working- agreements  as  are  urgsisthnce 
between  labor  unions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  associations  or  employers  or  Tn- 
dividual  employers  on  the  other. 

Function  of  Labor  Unions 

“Labor  unions  have  performed  a  val¬ 
uable  function  in  the  determination  of 
questions  affecting  an  entire  industry. 
In  so  far  as  employee  representation  is 
successful,  however,  it  will  tend  to  con¬ 
flict  with  the  interests  of  such  labor 
unions  as  are  dependent  upon  militancy 
and  tactics  of  warfare  for  their  existence 
and  growth.  It  should  be  the  first  in¬ 
terest  therefore  of  both  management 
and  labor  to  work  for  the  removal  of 
conditions  which  necessitate  a  militant 
policy  by  labor  unions. 

'■“Whatever  the  status  of  labor  unions 
and  however  the  machinery  of  employee 
representation  may  be  perfected,  your 
Committee  is  aware  that  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  set¬ 
tled  through  methods  now  available  are 
still  bound  to  arise.  To  handle  such 
cases  some  further  and  more  suitable 
machinery  should  be  provided. 

Adjustment  of  Disputes 

“The  President’s  Second  Industrial 
Conference  evolved  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  for  the  adjustment  of  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes.  This  plan  contem¬ 
plates  the  creation  of  national  and  re¬ 
gional  boards  of  adjustment  to  which 
parties  in  dispute  would  be  invited  to 
submit  matters  in  controversy.  This 
plan  is  especially  commendable  in  its 
provisions  for  bringing  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  facts  of  industrial  disputes,  but 
a  careful  consideration  of  its  details  in¬ 
dicates  the  need  for  improvement,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  way  of  simplification  and 
to  assure  freedom  from  political  influ¬ 
ence.  In  order  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  practical  and  general  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  con¬ 
troversies,  your  Committee  therefore 
recommends  that  you  authorize  further 
investigation,  looking  toward  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  desired  changes  in  the  plan  of 
the  Second  Industrial  Conference. 

“In  closing,  your  Committee  points 
out  that  present  conditions  call  for 


prompt  and  frank  consideration  of  the 
industrial  relations  ^problem  by  em¬ 
ployers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perplex¬ 
ing,  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  far- 
reaching  and  important  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  nation  today.  It  cannot 
be  disposed  of  out-of-hand,  nor  can  its 
solution  be  reached  through  a  discussion 
of  ambiguous,  trite  or  impractical  eco¬ 
nomic  theories,  or  through  the  general 
application  of  welfare  innovation  or 
other  devices  which  have  perhaps  proved 
successful  in  special  cases.  It  requires 
painstaking  effort,  clear  thinking;  and 
sympathetic  consideration  by  both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor;  but  at  this  time  the 
well  directed  efforts  of  management  will 
be  especially  beneficial.  Employers  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  the  assumption  is  incorrect  that 
they  are  uniformly  arrayed  against  or 
antagonistic  to  labor.  Now  is  the  time 
for  them  to  make  it  clear  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  management  and  labor  can 
best  be  realized  through  peaceful  co¬ 
operation.  By  a  progressive  and  en¬ 
lightened  handling  of  labor  matters 
now,  they  can  make  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vance  toward  the  reestablishment  lof 
confidence,  sincerity  and  trust  among 
the  parties  to  industry.” 

- o - 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Industrial  Bureau  Is  Studying  the 
Possibilities  of  Manufacture 
on  the  Harbor 

The  Merchants’  Association,  through 
its  Industrial  Bureau,  has  undertaken 
an  extensive  study  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  an  iron  and  steel  plant  on  New 
York  Harbor.  In  this  connection,  about 
350  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  located  in  this  vicinity  have  been 
canvassed  for  tlieir  opinions  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Many  interesting  letters  have  been 
received,  and  a  report  covering  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  consumers  will  soon  be  prepared. 

In  1914,  the  Industrial  Bureau  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  on  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  York  City,  showing  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  a 
plant  of  this  sort  located  on  New  York 
Harbor.  It  is  in  line  with  this  report 
that  the  present  investigation  is  being 
made. 

- - - G— - — 

Special  “binder s”  or  covers  for  “ Greater 
New  York”  may  be  had  for  sixty-five  cents. 
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CHAIRMAN  HATCH  PLANS  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  HODSE  FLY 

Vigorous  Warfare  Will  Be  Waged  Against  Disease  Germ  Carrying  Pest  During  the  Spring 
Egg-Laying  Season — Disease  Menace  from  Europe  Spurs  Action 


An  exceptionally  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  house  fly  will  be  waged 
this  season  by  The  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  through  its  Committee 
on  Pollution  and  Sewerage,  of  which 
Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  is  Chairman. 

Season  Favorable  for  Flies 

The  unusually  mild  winter  presages  a 
season  that  will  be  favorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  house  fly  swarms 
which  are  such  active  agents  in  the 
spread  of  disease  germs.  The  winter 
“hang-over"  flies  have  already  made 
their  appearance  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers. 

The  Deadly  Easter  Fly 

The  Easter  House  Fly  is  more  deadly 
than  other  flies.  It  is  the  progenitor 
of  many  billion  swarms.  To  kill  just 
one  Easter  fly  now  means  that  there 
will  be  fewer  billions  to  kill  this  sum¬ 
mer.  If  you  don’t  kill  it  now  you  are 
endangering  t^e  life  of  your  babies  and 
yourselves.  The  danger  threatened  by 
the  germs  of  the  new  fangled  diseases 
that  may  be  brought  by  the  thousands 
of  immigrants  now  coming  to  our  shore 
is  a  menace  that  demands  our  greatest 
vigilance,  and  the  fly  can  be  depended 
on  to  see  that  a  widespread  distribution 
of  the  germs  is  made  when  they  arrive. 

Reports  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  Chairman  Hatch  last  fall 
showed  that  the  war  against  the  house 
fly  has  been  productive  of  noticeable  re¬ 
sults  in  decreasing  the  number  of  flies. 
The  testimony  of  health  officers  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  country  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  anti-fly  crusade, 
which  was  started  originally  by  Mr. 
Hatch’s  Committee,  is  bearing  good 
fruit.  It  is  the  desire  of  The  Merchants’ 
Association  that  the  ground  gained  shall 
not  be  lost  through  inactivity  or  over- 
confidence. 

Danger  from  Europe 

The  danger  of  importation  of  contag¬ 
ious  disease  from  Europe  makes  it  all 
the  more  necessary  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  keep  the  house  fly  under 
control.  The  fly  is  a  busy  and  undis¬ 
criminating  germ  carrier  and  medical 
science  places  him  in  the  same  category 
with  the  malaria-bearing  mosquito,  the 
plague-carrying  rat  and  the  typhus¬ 
carrying  louse,  classing  him  as  an  enemy 
of  mankind,  and  putting  him  at  the  head 
of  the  list. 


The  campaign  is  of  especial  interest 
to  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  restau¬ 
rants.  The  largest  and  most  influential 
of  the  women’s  organizations  in  the 
City,  are  taking  an  interest  in  this 
branch  of  the  work  and  will  make  in¬ 
spections  of  places  where  food  is  served 
for  public  consumption,  including  the 
cheaper  restaurants. 

An  Important  Decision 

The  Maine  courts  have  decided  that 
the  owners  of  establishments  which  do 
not  use  vigilance  in  protecting  food 
against  flies  are  liable  to  their  patrons. 
A  decision  in  the  case  of  Williams  v. 
Sweet  (Maine,  110  Atl.  R.  316),  is 
quoted  in  “The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,"  December  11, 
1920,  as  follows: 

“The  Supreme  Judical  Court  of  Maine, 
in  granting  the  defendant  a  new  trail 
after  the  plaintiff  had  recovered  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  this  action  to  recover  the  price 
which  the  defendant  had  contracted  to 
pay  for  certain  rooms  for  two  weeks,  in 
the  month  of  August,  but  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  his  party  had  abandoned 
after  four  days,  says  that  the  crux  of 
the  case  was  found  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry:  Was  the  defendant  justified 

in  leaving?  It  will  be  conceded  that  a 
hotel,  when  it  holds  itself  out  to  the 
public  as  a  place  of  resort  for  rooms  and 
board,  carries  with  such  offer  an  im¬ 
plication  that  it  will  furnish  its  patrons 
with  accommodations  that  are  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  standing  of  the  hostelry, 
the  prices  paid,  and  the  class  of  people 
invited  to  become  its  guests.  These  “ac¬ 
commodations"  include  apartments, 
table,  dining  service,  and  especially  such 
sanitary  conditions  as  are  calculated  to 
render  the  surroundings  inviting  and 
wholesome  rather  than  repulsive  and  de¬ 
leterious  to  health.  The  complaint  in 
this  case  was  that  at  the  table  at  which 
the  defendant  and  his  party  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  sit  the  flies  were  so  num¬ 
erous  and  became  so  obnoxious  that 
their  presence  created  an  intolerable 
condition  in  violation  of  the  obligation 
of  the  landlord  to  furnish  suitable  and 
sanitary  dining  facilities  as  implied  in 
his  contract.  The  real  issue  involfed  a 
single  question  of  fact:  Was  the  de¬ 
fendant  justified  in  leaving  the  hotel  on 
account  of  the  fault  of  the  plaintiff, 
in  allowing  flies  to  collect  at  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  table  in  such  numbers  as  to  be¬ 


come  insanitary  and  repulsive?  The 
court  thinks  that  /he  was. 

A  Dangerous  Disease  Carrier 

“It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  common  house  fly  has  come  to 
be  regarded  Id y  the  enlightened  under¬ 
standing,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most 
annoying  and  repulsive  of  insects,  but 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  its  capacity 
to  gather,  carry  and  disseminate  the 
germs  of  disease.  He  is  the  meanest  of 
all  scavengers.  He  delights  in  reveling 
in  all  kinds  of  filth;  the  greater  the 
putrescence,  the  more  to  his  taste.  Of 
every  vermin,  he  above  all  others  is  least 
able  to  prove  an  alibi  when  charged 
with  having  been  in  touch  with  every 
kind  of  corruption,  and  with  having  be¬ 
come  contaminated  with  the  germs 
thereof.  After  free  indulgence  in  the 
cesspools  of  disease  and  filth,  he  then 
possesses  the  further  obnoxious  attri¬ 
bute  of  being  most  agile  and  persistent 
in  ability  to  distribute  the  germs  of  al¬ 
most  every  deadly  form  of  contagion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  yellow  fever  was  formerly  the 
scourge  of  certain  localities  in  our  own 
and  other  countries.  For  years  no 
one  mistrusted  or  was  able  to  detect 
the  cause.  But  one  day  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  certain  kind  of  mos¬ 
quito  by  its  sting  communicated  the 
germs  of  this  dread  disease.  The  know¬ 
ing  introduction  of  one  of  these  mos¬ 
quitoes  now  would  constitute  a  criminal 
offense.  While  the  house  fly  has  not 
yet  been  regarded  as  fatal  as  a  mosquito, 
he,  nevertheless,  is  now  attracting  the 
serious  attention  of  sanitary  and  health 
departments  ail  over  the  country;  in 
fact,  all  over  the  world.  The  dangers 
with  which  his  presence  is  fraught  are 
also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
and  hence  of  judicial  notice.  The  court 
finds  that  the  bibliographic  list  on  this 
subject  in  the  last  twelve  years  em¬ 
braces  136  publications  in  books  and 
bulletins  issued  in  many  countries  and 
printed  in  different  languages. 

“That  the  defendant  left  the  plaintiff's 
hotel  on  account  of  the  obnoxious  pres¬ 
ence  of  flies  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
the  court  thinks  that  he  was  justified 
in  so  doing.  Accidentally,  flies  may  in¬ 
vade  any  dining  room,  public  or  private; 
but  the  presence  of  flies  in  a  dining 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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ALL  AGREEMENTS  ARE  CONTINGENT 
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February  15th,  1921. 


Robert  3.  Speer,  D.D. , 

President,  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Dr.  Speer: — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  8th  inst.,  v;hich  I  have 

read  with  very  great  interest. 

Referring  to  what  I  have  already  said  regarding  the  unfair 
and  injurious  agitation  of  the  labor  question  on  the  part  of  your  Social 
Service  Commission,  I  note  its  statement  sent  out  December  27th,  1920.  I  have 
not  seen  the  official  statement,  but  I  inclose  a  copy  which  is  said  to  he  a 
"reprint  in  its  entirety".  I  submit  that  an  attach  on  employers  by  innuendoes 
is  not  the  kind  of  statement  which  such  an  organization  as  the  Federal  Council 
should  send  out.  To  call  attention  to  a  very  wide  impress ion" many  disinterest¬ 
ed  persons  are  convinced  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  destroy  the  organized 
labor  movement.  Any  such  attempt  must  be  viewed  with  apprehension  by  fair  minded 
people  and  when  a  non-union  man  is  refused  employment  or  discharged  simply  on  the 
ground  of  non-union  member sh  p"  is  a  general  attack  on  the  great  body  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  business  men,  manufacturers  and  the  great  company  of  people  of  all 
classes  over  the  country  who  have  declared  in  favor  of  the  open  shop.  Such 
statements  are  unworthy  of  any  body  that  claims  to  be  fair,  impartial  and  non¬ 
partisan.  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  attitude  of  business  men  to  the 
open  shop,  and  I  know  absolutely  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  are 
in  faVor  of  the  open  shop  recognize  that  it  means  a  shop  open  to  either  union 
or  non-union  workmen  on  equal  terms.  They  do  not  advocate  a  shop  closed  against 
union  labor,  but  mean  exactly  what  they  say,  and  it  is  contemptible  for  your 
Commission  on  Social  Service  to  put  out  such  a  partisan  statement  as  this. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  assurance  that  you  will  study 
the  inner  organization  and  working  as  earnestly  as  possible  for  suoh  changes 
as  it  appears  out  to  be  made.  Let  me  say  in  all  kindness  that  any  Commission 
dominated  by  men  like  Worth JU_.JTippy.  Henry  F.  Ward,  and  F.  Bragat  Johnson 
cannot  and  will  not  have  the  support  or  co-operation  of  fair  minded  employers 
of  labor.  Their  official  utterances,  their  affiliations,  their  well  known 
socialistic  views  are  such  as  to  make  it  in  my  judgement  impossible  for  any 
sort  of "co-operation.  The  policy  of  antagonism  of  omployers.  support_of  ail 
the  demands  of  organized  labor  nowever  unreasonable,  gives  assurance  that  they 
are  unfitted  by  temperament  and  braining  to  fairly  act  as  intermediaries  in 
settling  questions  that  are  constantly  arising  in  industrial  matters.  They 
together  with  the  Interchurch  Commission  have  succeeded  in  antagonizing  every 
person  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  employment  of  labor. 

For  your  information  I  inclose  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Union  Herald  of  last  week  in  v/hich  I  state  my  position.  Please  note 
that  the  last  paragraph  within  the  blue  lines  is  the  statement  of  the  editor.  I 
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also  inclose  the  declaration  of  labor  principles  issued  by  the  national  Association 
of  Manufacturers  to  which  I  ask  your  careful  attention.  This,  you  will  note  is  an 
official  statement  and  I  challenge  any  member  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Service 
to  find  any  statement  that  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  demand  for  an  open 

shop  for  union  and  non  union  men  alike.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  before  me  the 

action  of  the  U.S. Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  it  doubtless  is  in  the  files  of  your 
Commission,  and  I  challenge  them  also  to  find  anything  that 
their  late  statement  regarding  the  open  shop.  This  is  so  undeniably 
know  of  no  official  action  of  anybody  that  does  not  contradict  the  insinuations 

made  bv  vour  Commission. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  non  labor  unions  are  charging  that  the  open 

shop  movement  is  an  effort  to  destroy  unions.  If  this  is  so  it  oan  only on  the 

ground  that  the  fundamentals  of  unionism  require  them  to  close  their  shops  to  those 
who  did  not  join  them  and  submit  to  their  dictation.  If  this  is  the  case  then, 
of  course,  those  who  deny  the  open  shop  are  opposed  to  labor  views,  but  as  I  have 
already  stated  I  have  dealt  with  the  Amalgamated  Association  for  a  good  many 
years  all  have  not  and  do  not  now  oppose  it  in  any  way,  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  meet 
its  representatives  in  conference  for  the  adjustment  of  wages  and  labor  conditions. 

P  I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  need  for  some  such  organization  as  the 
Federal  Council  to  bring  together  the  different  church  organisations  for  such  wor- 
L  r"Sire“  iLoiated  Effort,  but  aa  I  h.™  already  .t.trt  th,  theology!  position 
assumed  by  many  of  its  leaders,  the  industrial  position  stated  by  its  Commission  on 
social  service  and  its  close  affiliation  with  the  Interchuroh  World  Movement  ^ve 
gone  a  great  way  towards  discrediting  it  and  destroying  any  influence  that  might 

otherwise  Y^1gpeotion  as  President  with  your  well  known  sanity  of  views  on 
theological,  ecclesiastical  and  other  matters  is  the  only  ray  of  hope  I  see  in  its 
accomplishing  anything  worthwhile  in  its  chosen  field.  I  trust  you  will  be  able 
to  lift  it  out  of  the  mire  and  put  it  in  the  position  it  should  occupy,  u 
convinced  to  do  so  will  require  a  complete  reorganization  and  a  thorough  change  cu 
policy0 so  as  to  reflect  the  real  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  orthadox  churches. 

Y/ith  my  host  wishes,  I  am 


TJG:  C 


I  inclose  a  newspaper  clipping  regarding  charges  made  by 
the  National  Civic  Federation  regarding  radical  clergymen, &c. 
No  names  are  mentioned  but  th9  statements  therein  made  apply 
to  many  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Service. 


dome  Clergymen  Accused 
Of  Being  Near  Radicals  \ 

- - - - -  i 

[BY  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS] 


X’EW  YORK,  Feb  15-Charges  that 
certain  clergymen  are  teaching  or  per¬ 
mitting  the  teaching  of  doctrines  not  in 
accord  with  true  Christianity  or  ideal 
Americanism,  were  made  in  a  report 
submitted  to  the  National  Civic  Federa¬ 
tion  at  its  meeting  here  today,  by  the 
federation’s  committee  on  churches  and 
religious  organizations.  The  report  was 
presented  by  Everett  P  W  heeler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr  Wheeler  declared  that  most  of 
the  clergymen,  priests  and  rabbis  have 
remained  loyal  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  States,  but  a  small  group  appear 
to  have  been  affected.  Some  idealistic 
clergymen,  he  said,  are  allowing  them¬ 


selves,  through  sympathy  for  the  work-  ‘ 
ing  classes,  to  be  led  into  lines  of  . 
thought  and  expression  that  are  almost  s- 
radical.  If  some  of  their  expressions 
were  carried  into  effect,  he  asserted,  it 
would  mean  the  overthrow  of  republi-  •' 
can  institutions.  The  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  .of  free  speech,  radicalism  and 
Bolshevism,  which  marked  the  day’s  ses¬ 
sion. 

Speaking  on  “academic  freedom,”  Prof 
William  B  Otis  of  New  York  declared 
revolutionary  Socialist  and  Communist 
teachers  in  this  country  “in  their  de¬ 
mand  for  freedom  of  speech  to  preach 
violent  revolution,  would  destroy  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  itself.”  *»- 


Under  date  of  December  27,  1  920,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  through  its  official 
publicity  department  in  New  York,  gave  out  the  following  statement,  which  we  are  reprint¬ 
ing  in  its  entirety: 

CHURCH  COMMISSION  QUESTIONS  FAIRNESS  OF  “OPEN  SHOP”  MOVEMENT 

A  statement  bearing  on  the  present  “open  shop”  agitation  has  been  issued  by  the  Commission  on  the  Church 
and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  The  Questions  raised  by  the 
Commission  are  of  especial  significance  in  view  of  the  revelations  of  the  Lockwood  housing  investigation  in  New 
York.  The  statement  voices  the  representative  Protestant  view  on  the  “open  shop  drive,”  which  is  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  recent  utterance  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council. 

The  statement  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  is  as  follows: 

The  relations  between  employers  and  workers  throughout  the  United  States  are  seriously  affected  at  this 
moment  by  a  campaign  which  is  being  conducted  for  the  “open  shop”  policy — the  so-called  “American  Plan” 
of  employment.  These  terms  are  now  being  frequently  used  to  designate  establishments  that  are  definitely  anti¬ 
union.  Obviously,  a  shop  of  this  kind  is  not  an  “open  shop”  but  a  “closed  shop” — closed  against  members  of 
labor  unions.  // 

We  feel  impelled  fa>_call  .public.  attention-tflJthe-iact  that  a  very  widespread  imqEe^aon  exists  that  the 
present  “open  shop”  campaign  is  inspired  in  many  quarters  by  this  antagonism  to  union  labor.  Many  disin- 
terested  persons  are  convinced  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  destroy  the  organized  labor  movement,  aify 
such  attempt  SUst  be  viewed  with  apprehension  by  lair-minaeq  people.  When,  tor  example,  ah  applicant  for 
work  is  compelled  to  sign's,  contract  pledging  himself  against  affiliation  with  a  union,  or  when  a  '.mum  man  is 
refused  employment  or  discharged,  merely  on  the  ground  of  union  membership,  the  employer  is  using  coercive 
mKthntfs~amris'~vlglStmg~t'he,~fiinli5iental  principle  of  ajn  nneiTshon.  Such  action  is  as  unfair  and  inimical  to 
economic  freedom  "and  to  the  interest  of  society  as  is  corresponding  coercion  exercised  by  labor  bodies  in  behalf 
of  the  closed  shop. 

It  seems  incumbent  upon  Christian  employers  to  scrutinize  carefully  any  movement,  however  plausible, 
which  is  likely  to  result  in  denying  to  the  workers  such  affiliation  as  will  in  their  judgment  best  safeguard 
their  interests  and  promote  their  welfare,  and  to  precipitate  disastrous  industrial  conflicts  at  a  time  when  the 
country  needs  good-will  and  co-operation  between  employers  and  employees. 


Clearly  to  appreciate  the  astounding  nature  of  this  charge  against  the  integrity  and  hu- 
mamty^of  American  business  men  in  general  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  organizations  making  the  charge  are  in  a  position,  because  of  their  representative 
character,  to  impress  the  great  army  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  as  well  as  many 
lay  members.  '  *  - 

The  Federal  Council"- of  Churches,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  investigate,  analyze  and 
report  on  all  so-called  social  service  conditions  affecting  the  material  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  mankind.  It  is  the  voice,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Church  in  such  matters.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  very  many  clergymen  laboring  fetjie  front  line  of  trenches  against  the  cohorts  of 
evil  look  to  the  Federal  Council  for  inspiration  and  information.  This  is  true  because  their 
leaders  tell  them  that  the  Church  has  provided  thfdug|i  the  Federal  Council  a  means  by 
which  they  can  survey  the  conditions  and  needs  of  social  service,  including  the  vexed  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  relations.  The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  functions  in  like  man¬ 
ner  for  the  Catholic  clergy. 

There  are  some  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  influence  and  authoritative  voice  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  are  not  as  potent 
as  the  councils  themselves  insist  on  claiming.  It  has  been  said  that  the  councils  really  rep¬ 
resent  the  policy  and  beliefs  of  small  groups  instead  of  the  great  body  of  churchmen.  That 
is  as  may  be,  but  the  fact  remains  that  both  Councils  have  been  authorized  by  their  respective 
churches,  and  function  under  certain  dispensations.  Even  if  their  influence  and  authority 
were  merely  negligible,  the  palpable  unfairness  of  their  proclaimed  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
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ng  is  the  fundamental  and  basic  principle  on  which  relations  between  employes  and  employers  should 


rest. 

2.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  not  opposed  to  organizations  of  labor  as  such,  but  it  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  boycotts,  black-lists  and  other  illegal  acts  of  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of  employer 
or  employe. 

3.  No  person  should  be  refused  employment  or  in  any  way  discriminated  against  on  account  of  membership  or 
non-membership  in  any  labor  organization,  and  there  should  be  no  discriminating  against  or  interference  with  any 
employe  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  by  members  of  such  organizations. 

4.  With  due  regard  to  contracts,  it  is  the  .right  of  the  employe  to  leave  his  employment  wheneyeniie  seeaiit.  and 
it  is  the  right  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any  employe  when  he  sees  fit. 

5.  Employers  must  be  free  to  employ  their  work  people  at  wages  mutually  satisfactory,  without  interference  or 
dictation 'on  the  part  of  individuals  or  organizations  not  directly  parties'  to  suck  contracts. 

6.  Employers  must  be  unmolested  and  unhampered  in  the  management  of  their  business,  in  determining  the 
I  amount  and  quality  of  their  product,  and  in  the  use  of  any  methods  or  systems  of  pay  which'are  just  and  equitable. 

7.  In  the  interest  of  employes  and  employers  of  the  country,  no  limitation  should  he  placed  upon  the  opportunities 
;  of  any  person  to  learn  any  trade  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  adapted. 

|f  8.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  disapproves  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  favors  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  all  differences  between  employers  and  employes  by  any  amicable  method  that  will  preserve  the 
nth  parties. 


g.  Employes  have  the  right  to  contract  for  their  services  in  a  collective  capacity,  but  any  contract  that  contains \| 
a  stipulation  that  employment  should  be  denied  to  men  not  parties  to_the  contract  is  an  invasion  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  American  workman,  is  against  public  policy,  and  is  in  violation  of  the  conspiracy  laws.  This  Association 
declares  its  unalterable  antagonism  to  the  closed  shop  and  insists  that  the  doors  of  no  industry  be  ^closed  against 
American  workmen  because  of  their  membership  or  non-membership  in  any  labor  organization. 

10.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  pledges  itself  to  oppose  any  and  all  legislation  not  in  accord  with 
the  foregoing  declaration. 


The  A.  F.  of  L.  and  Radicalism 

“Direct  steps  to  eliminate  radicalism 
from  any  control  in  organized  labor 
*  *  *  are  being  taken  by  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Federation  of  Labor  through  its 
Executive  Council.” 

“In  the  reorganization  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  unionjze  the  steel  workers 
the  conservative  \element  showed  its 
strength  *  *  *  Fitzpatrick  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  M.  F.  Tighe,  a  recognized 
conservative  in  labor  politics,  and 
Foster  gave  place  to  J/'G.  Brown,  also 
conservative.”  \ 

The  above  paragraphs  dxc  from  the 
New  York  Tunes  of  Novtepiber  18. 
The  keen  observer  will  havd^noticed 
that  prior  to  November  2,  Samuel 
Gompers  and  his  allies  were  fighting 
“conservatism”  and  “reactionist” ; 
now  they  are  opposing  “radicalism.” 
They  are  past-masters  of  the  art  of 
quick  changes  of  front,  and  now  hope 
that  the  halo  they  place  about  their 
own  heads  will  cause  the  public  to 
forget  their  false  economic  policies  of 
the  past  few  years  and  of  the  present. 
It  was  the  regular  unions  affiliated 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  advocated 
and  endeavored  to  enforce  the  general 
strike  in  Seattle.  The  presidents  of 
the  great  railway  brotherhoods  are 
backing  the  Plumb  Plan  to  sovietize 
the  railroads.  Of  the  38  men  con¬ 
victed  in  connection  with  the  McNa¬ 
mara  case,  21  have  since  held  inter¬ 
national  or  local  union  offices ;  the 
union  responsible  for  the  dynamiting 
still  belongs  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

It  begins  to  appear  as  if  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  leaders  have  thoroughly  deceived 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  many  of  which  have  con¬ 
tained  editorials  praising  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  actions  in  ousting  the  radicals. 

The  admission  was  made,  however, 
that  radicals  could  not  be  dismissed 
from  the  Federation,  but  that  all  ef¬ 
forts  would  have  to  be  directed  to¬ 
wards  preventing  them  from  gaining 
control. 

Even  if  Gompers  really  wished  to 
do  so,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  do 
much  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  he  spoke  at  length  at  the 
Montreal  Convention  against  a  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  for  government-owned 


railroads ;  the  resolution  was  then 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call,  which 
is  probably  in  closer  touch  with  affairs 
in  the  Federation  ranks  than  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  papers,  November  20th 
carried  a  lengthy  dispatch  from  their 
Washington  correspondent,  which 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

“Direct  steps  to  eliminate  radicalism 
from  any  control  in  organized  labor 
and  to  meet  the  menace  of  increasing 
unemployment,”  says  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  astonishing  Associated 
Press  article,  “are  being  taken  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
through  its  executive  council  in  ses¬ 
sion  here.” 

Vice-President  Woll,  Secretary 
Morison  and  other  members  of  the 
council  declared  the  statement  with 
reference  to  radicals  to  be  untrue. 

It  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  steel  strike  commit¬ 
tee  is  the  “victory”  over  the  radicals, 
since  Fitzpatrick  and  Foster  are 
“eliminated.”  The  steel  strike  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  “around  which  clustered 
intimate  and  outspoken  radicalism. 

James  O’Connell,  president  of  the 
metal  trades  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  pointed  out 
that  Foster  resigned  six  or  eight 
months  ago ;  that  his  successor,  Jay 
G.  Brown,  is  a  radical;  that  the  re¬ 
organization  placed  full-responsibility 
for  future  success  in  the  hands  of 
Tighe  and  the  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers’  Union,  and  that  no.  repudia¬ 
tion  of  Fitzpatrick  or  Foster  Jjad  tak¬ 
en  place  or  been  intended. 


Lockwood  Investigation  News 

Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  for 
the  Lockwood  Committee,  said  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  that  they  “are  not  even  on 
the  threshhold”  of  their  inquiry.  “We 
have  barely  begun.  The  things  that 
have  been  unfolded  are  as  moonlight 
unto  sunlight,  are  as  water  unto  wine, 
compared  to  what  must  be  disclosed 
before  we  can  get  a  solid  constructive 
basis  for  legislation. 

“The  committee  has  found  that 
pirates  and  buccaneers  masquerading 
in  the  garb  of  honest  labor  in  this  city 


were  practicing  blackmail  and  extor¬ 
tion  on  people  engaged  in  the  building 
industry.  The  committee  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  until  that 
stranglehold  was  released  and  the 
bold,  reckless  perpetrators  of  it  pun¬ 
ished,  there  would  be  no  likelihood  of 
anybody  who  had  capital  embarking 
in  building  enterprises.” 

Robert  Brindell,  head  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Council,  has  been  indicted 
and  is  out  on  $100,000  bail.  If  proved 
guilty  he  could  be  sentenced  to  seven 
and  one-half  years.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  indicted  on  another  extortion 
charge.  The  maximum  sentence  unJ 
der  both  charges  would  be  twenty- 
two  and  one-half  years. 

The  investigation  since  publication 
of  our  special  bulletin  on  the  subject 
has  to  a  large  extent  (aside  from  the 
controversy  with  Mayor  Hylan),  sim¬ 
ply  consisted  of  further  stories  of 
money  paid  Brindell  by  builders  and 
contractors  “to  avoid  trouble.” 

Hugh  S.  Robertson,  of  Todd,  Rob¬ 
ertson  &  Todd,  big  general  contractors, 
testified  on  November  12,  that  he  had 
paid  $32,000  to  Brindell  as  “strike  in¬ 
surance”  and  for  “labor  information.” 
He  said  that  he  considered  himself 
bound  to  pay  $18,000  more.  It  is  no 
“joke”  when  prominent  builders  feel 
that  they  can  get  their  money’s  worth 
by  paying  such  sums  as  $50,000  for 
“strike  insurance.” 

Investigators  for  the  Lockwood 
Committee  announced  on  November 
7,  that  their  figures  show  that  Brin¬ 
dell  received  at  least  $482,000  a  year. 
Estimating  that  he  is  entitled  to  $2,- 
000  exemption,  this  would  leave,  for 
the  Federal  income  tax  $480,000.  The 
tax  on  this  would  be  at  least  $253,080, 
leaving  only  $226,920 — which  is  still 
several  times  what  the  average  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Building  Trades  Council 
received. 


With  Open  Shop  Supporters 

Open  Shop  Sweeps  Country. — On 
Monday  morning,  November  15,  the 
New  York  Herald  printed  a  sympo¬ 
sium  of  views  on  the  open  shop  from 
twenty-two  of  the  leading  industrial 
centers  of  the  United  States.  The 


INDUSTRIAL  conditions  are  improving. 
Readjustments  are  being  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  .\vages  and  most  industries  are 
active.  Indications  show  consideration 
by  employers  and  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
employes.  In  the  Herald  of  January  20,  C.  C. 
Houston  was'  quoted  as  saying  that  we 
were  experiencing  the  greatest  industrial 
slump  since  1907.  The  president  of  a  large 
industrial  corporation  points  out  that  most 
of  this  appears  in  the  automobile,  rubber 
and  other  related  industries  that  were  un¬ 
reasonably  speeded  up  because  of  excessive 
demands  during  the  extravagant  expendi¬ 
ture  of  war  prosperity.  Long  delayed  re¬ 
pairs  also  caused  many  industries  to  close 
temporarily.  As  suggested  in  the  previous 
article,  we  believe  Mr.  Houston  is  wrong. 

The  same  writer  takes  issue  with  the 
statement  that  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  represents  “millions  of  Chris¬ 
tians, and  to  its  declarations  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  labor  and  capital.  He  says, 
“I  am  satisfied  the  Federal  Council  does 
not  represent  in  any  fair  way  the  Protestant 
Church.  Neither  do  I  think  it  is  true  that 
‘there  appears  to  be  a  concerted  action  to 
crush  labor  unions.’  The  demand  for  the 
open  shop  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  the  closed  shop.  It  is  also 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  miners’  strike 
to  secure  their  demands  by  freezing  the 
public,  and  the  strike  of  the  railroad  em¬ 
ployes  to  starve  the  public  into  submission, 
together  with  the  natural  result  of  the  de¬ 
mands  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  ‘collective 
bargaining’  as  interpreted  by  them  at  the 
first  industrial  conference  called  by  the 
President.  Personally,  I  have  represented 
our  company  for  a  good  many  years  in  ‘col¬ 
lective  bargaining’  with  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers 
and  with  satisfactory  results,  and  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  people  I  have  no  objection 
to  ‘collective  bargaining’  when  it  means 
‘bargaining.’  I  do,  however,  object  to  col¬ 
lective  bulldozing  or  boycotting,  or  the  de¬ 
mand  that  any  industry  is  compelled  to 
trade  with  an  organization  represented  by 
men  who  are  by  their  official  utterances 
undertaking  to  pursue  the  policy  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  officials  of  the  industry  is 
detrimental  and  destructive  to  its  interests, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  steel  strike. 

“I  think  any  careful  reading  of  the  policy 
put  forth  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  other  such  organiza¬ 
tions  will  convince  any  unprejudiced  person 
that  there  is  ‘no  purpose  on  the  part  of 
general  business  to  destroy  labor  unions.’ 
There  is  a  desire  to  destroy  the  autocratic 
position  they  take  and  to  make  impossible 
the  sympathetic  strikes,  such  as  were  recent¬ 
ly  declared  illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
there  are  a  very  large  number  of  business 
men  who  are  earnest  Christians  and  are 
quite  as  anxious  for  industrial  justice  and 
peace  as  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
sand  other  religious  organizations.  Utter¬ 


ances  of  bodies  like  the  Federal  Council  and 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Inter¬ 
church  World  Movement  have  done  more  to 
disgust  Christian  business  men  by  so-called 
ecclesiastical  utterances  than  anything  that 
has  occurred  in  a  generation.  These  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  to  harmonize  the  recog¬ 
nized  difficulties  between  employers  and 
employes  have  intensified  the  antagonistic 
feeling.  What  we  need  to  recognize  is  that 
there  is  a  large  element  of  both  employers 
and  employes  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of 
harmony  and  co-operation,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  seek  common  ground  rath¬ 
er  than  to  antagonize.” 

The  fact  remains  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
elected  seven  men  as  its  representatives  in 
the  Federal  Council.  These  men  represent 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
denominations.  Certainly  their  declarations 
do  not  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  entire  body 
they  represent.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  par¬ 
ticular  one  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
a  large  proportion  of  it.  Originally  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Council  was  thought 
to  be  very  different.  The  representatives 
are  all  ministers.  Naturally  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conditions  in  the  great  industrial 
organizations  is  limited.  An  enthusiastic 
presentation  of  one  side  might  easily  carry 
the  day.  If  the  Council  is  to  enter  this  field 
would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  name  a  few  competent  laymen  among 
the  delegates  that  both  sides  might  be  con¬ 
sidered?  These  are  dangerous  days.  Few 
mistakes  should  be  made.  The  closing  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  above  letter  needs  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  foreground. 

STATISTICS  are  strange  things.  In  the 
advertisement  of  a  prominent  insurance 
society  appears  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
sixty-five  years,  of  each  one  hundred  men 
fifty-four  will  be  dependent  upon  relatives, 
friends  or  charity;  thirty-six  will  be  dead; 
five  will  be  living  on  their  daily  earnings; 
four  will  be  well-to-do,  and  one  will  be 
wealthy.  A  thoughtful  consideration  of 
men  we  have  known  shows  this  to  be  nearer 
true  than  we  at  first  believed.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about.  In  these  days  of  plen¬ 
ty  extravagance  is  the  rule.  Keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  by  the  time  you  are  sixty-five 
the  chances  are  you  will  be  dead  or  depend¬ 
ent  upon  charity. 

IT  is  thought  that  the  Columbian  berry, 
recently  discovered  in  a  remote  forest 
region  of  this  South  American  Republic,  will 
revolutionize  the  American  berry  industry. 
The  naval  orange,  also  of  South  American 
origin,  revolutionized  the  history  of  citrus 
growing.  Representatives  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  describe  the  giant  black¬ 
berry  to  be  four  times  the  size  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  variety.  As  yet  it  is  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  transplanted  in  this 
country.  It  is  thought  it  will  be  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  south  and  west  states  and  along 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


ACCORDING  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Labor  Department  in  December  food 
articles  show  an  average  decrease  of  eight 
per  cent  from  the  November  quotations. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  twenty-seven  per 
cent  in  oranges;  twenty-five  per  cent  in  p 
chops;  eighteen  per  cent  in  sugar;  thirte 
per  cent  in  ham;  eleven  per  cent  in  baco. 
butter  and  lard;  ten  per  cent  in  round 
steak,  flour  and  bananas.  On  the  other  hand 
raisins  increased  thirty-six  per  cent;  rolled 
oats  eighteen  per  cent,  and  storage  eggs, 
cream  of  wheat  and  macaroni  nine  per  cent. 

IN  striking  contrast  to  these  figures  that 
tell  of  prosperity  and  plenty  is  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of  North 
America  on  behalf  of  starving  China.  Bishop 
W.  B.  Lambutli,  of  China,  who  is  direct  from 
the  famine  district,  appeared  before  the 
Foreign  Secretaries.  A  few  paragraphs 
from  his  address  are  quoted.  Our  own 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  behind  the 
appeal. 

“Fifteen  million  people  are  fach 
tion  in  a  famine  area  of  one  hun 
sand  square  miles.  Six  weeks 

every  animal  had  been  slaughter _ 

people  had  pawned  or  sold  their  clotl 
for  food  in  the  face  of  approaching  wii 
because  they  would  rather  freeze  t. 
starve.  They  were  eating  ground  cornc* 
mixed  with  leaves  of  elm,  poplar  and  i 
trees.  I  found  them  eating  thistles, 
asked  a  farmer  one  day,  ‘Why  are  you  ear¬ 
ing  this  stuff?’  It  was  being  prepared  by 
his  wife.  He  replied,  ‘There  is  no  help  for 
it.’  Then  he  added,  ‘I  couldn’t  get  my  ani¬ 
mals,  when  I  had  any,  to  eat  the  food  I  am 
putting  into  my  own  stomach.’  I  talked 
with  three  women  who  were  sitting  on  the 
Kang.  They  showed  the  ravages  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  their  faces  and  tragedy  was  written 
in  their  eyes.  ‘Why  do  you  sit  here?’  ‘We 
are  not  able  to  get  off;  we  are  too  weak.’ 
‘What  are  you  eating?’  ‘You  see  it  in  the 
pot  boiling  nearby,’  was  the  reply.  I  dipped 
up  some  of  the  food  and  tried  it.  I  said, 
‘How  long  can  you  live  on  such  food  as 
this?’  The  food  was  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  thistles  and  a  thick  chaff  mixed  with 
them.  They  replied,  ‘Four  or  five  weeks. 
We  are  sick  now.’  They  were  not  able  to 
walk,  and  that  was  true  of  many  others. 

“In  the  villages  to  the  east  of  Tientsin 
I  found  there  were  no  children,  I  mean  no 
babies.  I  asked,  ‘Where  are  the  children?’ 
‘Gone,’  was  the  reply.  ‘Given  away?’  I 
asked.  The  reply  came  back  ‘We  have  no 
one  to  give  them  to;  who  can  feed  them? 
We  have  no  one  to  sell  them  to;  who  would 
buy  them?  Rather  than  see  our  children 
starve  we  will  throw  them  into  the  well.’ 
The  wells  as  a  result  have  become  so  pol¬ 
luted  in  some  sections,  the  American  Consul 
told  me  at  Tsinansu,  that  the  water  could 
not  be  used.  The  month  of  March  will 
probably  be  the  crucial  month.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  because  these  fifteen  million 
people  by  March,  if  they  do  not  have  more 
food  than  they  are  getting  now,  will  perish 
either  from  starvation,  disease  or  cold.  I 
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Department  of  Religious  Education 


DID  YOU  HAVE  100  PER  CENT? 


The  Sabbath  School  Secretary  sent  out 
to  all  our  Sabbath  schools  an  appeal  and  a 
challenge  to  have  100  per  cent  of  their 
enrollment  present  on  the  second  Sabbath 
of  February.  Did  your  school  accept  this 
challenge?  Did  it  reach  the  goal?  Write 
to  the  Herald  at  once  and  tell  us  about  it. 
We  will  publish  the  list  of  the  schools  that 
reached  the  100  per  cent,  if  reports  are  sent 
in  this  month. 


A  FORUM  OF  EXCHANGE 


It  has  always  been  the  earnest  desire  that 
le  Sabbath  school  department  should  be  a 
orum  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  for  the 
suggestion  of  methods,  for  the  presentation 
of  wants  and  ideals.  The  Sabbath  school 
secretary  has  had  at  times  free  and  fre¬ 
quent  communications  of  this  kind.  Then 
at  other  times  the  workers  throughout  the 
Church  seem  either  to  have  gone  to  sleep 
or  to  have  gone  into  winter  quarters.  We 
hope  they  will  awake  and  let  us  know  that 
it  is  not  winter  time  in  their  souls.  Let  us 
hear  from  all  parts  of  the  Church.  Tell  us 
what  you  are  doing  that  may  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  others.  Who  will  be  the  first 
to  respond  ?  Address  your  communications, 
‘"'n — ;stian  Union  Herald,  S.  S.  Dept.,  209 
~t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.” 


MONG  THE  SCHOOLS 


isting  contest  is  being  carried  on 
een  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  First 
ch,  Akron,  and  the  Second  church, 
eland.  It  began  the  first  of  the  year 
will  end  on  Easter.  The  points  of  the 
test  are  as  follows:  %  point  for  each 
•son  present;  3  points  for  each  new 
owjolar;  5  points  for  each  100%  attendance 
class;  3  points  for  100%  attendance  of 
teachers;  2  points  for  100%  attendance  of 
officers;  1  point  for  each  dollar  of  the  of¬ 
ferings.  Reports  are  exchanged  each  week. 
Both  schools  are  well  organized  and  the 
contest  promises  to  be  a  lively  one  before 
it  closes. 

Newton,  Iowa — The  Newton  Sabbath 
school  gave  a  mid-winter,  get-together  par¬ 
ty  in  the  church  basement,  Friday,  January 
21,  at  which  sixty-five  were  present.  This 
was  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Men’s 
and  Ladies’  Bible  classes  and  the  effort 
gives  promise  of  making  two  of  the  best 
classes  in  the  school.  A  vital  interest  is 
being  taken  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  looks 
like  a  big  year  ahead  of  us.  Superintendant 
Roy  Denniston  is  at  the  head  again  this 
year  and  is  busy  making  plans  for  a  real 
Sabbath  school.  January  will  average  one 
hundred,  the  aim  for  the  year  is  to  have 
two  hundred  out  each  Sabbath. 


“CHILDREN  OF  THE  COVENANT” 


Pastors  and  Sabbath  school  workers  will 
read  with  interest  these  fuller  announce¬ 
ments  concerning  the  forthcoming  communi¬ 
cant’s  manual,  which  is  now  in  the  printer’s 
hands.  The  name  that  has  been  chosen  for 
the  book  is  “Children  of  the  Covenant,”  a 
name  which  will  revive  memories  of  which 
the  Church  is  justly  proud. 

The  committee  called  to  its  help  the  Rev. 
Fred  Elliott,  who  several  years  ago  pre- 
lared  a  membership  manual.  He  suggested 
method  of  presenting  the  materials  which 


met  the  approval  of  the  committee,  although 
the  liberty  of  extensive  revision  was  exer¬ 
cised.  In  thirteen  chapters  the  vital  truths 
of  our  faith  are  discussed  by  the  question 
and  answer  method.  Since  the  Assembly 
also  appointed  another  committee  to  present 
a  short  catechism,  and  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  conflict  between  these  commit¬ 
tees,  Dr.  John  McNaugher  and  Dr.  James 
D.  Rankin  of  the  sister  committee  were 
brought  into  consultation  and  made  many 
helpful  suggestions  in  the  final  revision. 

Each  chapter  of  questions  and  answers  is 
accompanied  by  an  earnest  word  of  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  counsel  which  comes  in  its  final 
form  from  the  large  and  sympathetic  heart 
of  Dr.  R.  G.  Ferguson.  The  chapter  on  the 
history  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  John  McNaugher. 


AFTER  MANY  DAYS 


Through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  and 
brother,  the  Rev.  Nathan  B.  McClung,  of 
York,  N.  Y.,  we  were  made  familiar  with  the 
story  of  Mary  Jemison,  “the  White  Woman 
of  the  Genesee,”  as  she  is  known  to  those 
who  Have  read  her  life  story  as  published 
by  the  American  Scenic,  Historic  and  Pres¬ 
ervation  Society  of  New  York.  The  leading 
facts  of  this  story  are  presented  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Herald  and  a  more  detailed  re¬ 
hearsal  will  appear  in  the  Youth’s  Evangel¬ 
ist  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  We 
have  reproduced  this  story  chiefly  because 
of  the  lesson  it  should  bring  to  parents,  to 
Sabbath  school  teachers  and  to  all  Christian 
workers.  Here  was  a  mother  who  faith¬ 
fully  taught  her  child  the  word  of  God,  the 
Catechism,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  etc.  Being 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  and  her  life 
thrown  from  that  time  among  the  savages 
of  the  forest,  the  daughter  had  no  access 
to  books  during  a  long  period  of  seventy- 
five  years.  She  was  not  associated  with 
Christian  people.  She  attended  no  religious 
services.  She  had  no  external  aids  to  help 
her  keep  in  mind  the  teachings  of  childhood 
days.  Yet  in  the  closing  hours  of  her  life, 
the  memory  of  those  early  influences  was 
revived  and  to  all  appearances  she  died 
trusting  alone  in  her  mother’s  Saviour  and 
God. 

The  church  and  the  world  are  suffering 
terribly  in  these  days  from  the  lack  of 
parental  religious  instruction.  We  have 
reason  to  fear  that  the  majority  of  profes¬ 
sedly  Christian  parents  delegate  the  whole 
matter  of  the  religious  instruction  of  their 
children  to  the  Sabbath  school,  the  junior 
society  and  the  church.  The  Sabbath  school 
and  the  junior  and  intermediate  societies 
were  never  intended  to  become  substitutes 
for  home  instruction,  but  as  supplements 
thereto.  The  command  still  rests  upon  every 
father  and  mother,  “And  these  words  which 
I  command  thee  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  chil¬ 
dren.”  And  no  modern  invention  or  organ¬ 
ization  can  ever  relieve  parents  of  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  high  time  that  Christian 
fathers  and  mothers  wake  up  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  their  responsibility  for  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  children. 
There  is  a  glorious  promise  which  only  be¬ 
lieving  parents  can  plead,  “I  will  be  a  God 
to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.”  That 
promise  is  worth  more  than  the  millions  of 
a  Carnegie  or  a  Rockefeller.  But  many 
parents  are  permitting  their  children  to  be 


alienated  from  that  glorious  inheritance. 
They  would  never  forgive  themselves  if  they 
thought  they  had  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
children  coming  into  an  inheritance  of  mil¬ 
lions.  How  much  greater  their  guilt  if  they 
allow  their  children  by  their  neglect  to  be 
alienated  from  their  heritage  in  God! 


WHAT  THE  WORLD’S  S.  S.  CONVEN¬ 
TION  DID  FOR  JAPAN 


Rev.  J.  G.  Dunlop,  D.D.,  of  the  Biako 
Jogakuin,  Shimonoseki,  Japan,  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  sums 
up  his  impressions  of  the  convention  in  the 
one  word  “Gratitude,  and  especially  for  the 
powerful  demonstration  of  the  might  and 
glory  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  face  of 
all  opponents  whether  Japanese  "or  Euro¬ 
peans  in  this  land,”  and  concludes  by  say¬ 
ing  he  is  grateful  for  “the  consequent  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  the  more  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  timid  Japanese  Christians,  for  the 
new  thrills  of  faith  and  pride  and  courage 
which  they  and  discouraged  missionaries  as 
well  have  felt  as  the  banner  of  his  cross 
has  been  lifted  up  so  high  in  these  October 
days.” 

Rev.  G.  W.  Fulton,  D.D.,  a  missionary  of 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  Osaka, 
Japan,  wrote  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
vention:  “Without  doubt  I  think  it  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  of  a  Christian  sort  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  Japan.  Its  influence  upon  Japan 
had  already  been  tremendous  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  influence  will  continue  to 
grow  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  that  the 
final  results  of  the  convention  will  be  very 
far-reaching.” 

Rev.  W.  E.  Lampe,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of 
the  Forward  Movement  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  who  had  been 
a  missionary  in  Japan,  stated  “Missionaries 
and  Japanese  Christian  workers  were  very 
greatly  encouraged.  Some  of  these  men  and 
women  who  have  spent  many  years  in 
Japan,  and  whose  judgment  I  respect,  said 
that  the  convention  was  more  helpful  than 
any  other  single  event  or  piece  of  Christian 
work  during  the  last  ten  years,  or.  twenty 
years,  if  not  in  the  hi  story  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Japan.” 

“The  convention  certainly  prepared  the 
way  of  the  Lord  in  Japan,”  wrote  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Brewbalcer,  Ph.D.,  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Sabbath  School  Board  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  in  a  letter  to 
Frank  L.  Brown,  LL.D.,  General  Secretary 
of  the  World’s  Sabbath  School  Association. 
Dr.  Brewbaker  was  able  to  visit  all  of  the 
missionaries  of  his  denomination  in  Japan 
while  he  was  in  that  country.  BishnD  W.  R. 
Lambuth,  of  the  Methodist  Church  South, 
said  that  the  convention  was  the  greatest 
that  he  had  ever  attended. 


There  are  as  many  stars  in  the  sky  at 
noon  as  at  midnight,  although  we  cannot 
see  them  in  the  sun’s  glare.  And  (here  are 
just  as  many  comforts,  promises,  divine  en¬ 
couragements,  and  blessings  above  us  when 
we  are  in  the  noons  of  our  human  gladness 
and  earthly  success,  as  when  we  are  in  our 
nights  of  pain  and  shadow.  We  may  not 
see  theh  in  the  brightness  about  us,  but  they 
are  there,  and  their  benedictions  fall  upon 
us  as  perpetually,  in  a  gentle  rain  of  grace. 

Grace  does  not  always  grow  in  the  same 
ratio  with  a  growing  income. 


